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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

I am very glad to say that my attempt to 
popularise Indian classics has met with immense 
success. In the course of six months the first 
edition of the “ Tales op Ind ” has been all sold. 
I have received encouragement from all sides. 
I, therefore, hasten to place a few more volumes 
of the “Gleanings” before my readers. But I 
must mention thzit I have to made some changes 
in my original plan. I have removed Sati and 
Srikrishna from the Tales” and;placed them in 
their proper places in subsequent volumes. I 
have tried every means to make these volumes 
acceptable to the readers and I sincerely hope that 
my “ Heroines ” will meet the same kind reception, 
as had kindly been vouchsafed to its predecessor. 

Calcutta, 

1st Novr. 
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INTRODUCTORY SKETCHES. 




PART I. 


[ 1 ] 

If you traverse India from one end to another, 
you will enjoy her beautiful scenery and magnifi¬ 
cent ruins, but far more beautilul than all tin’s,— 
than the wild, romantic scenery of hills and dales, 
than the magnificent painting in stone, the world- 
renowned Tajmahal, than the wonderful works of 
sculpture within the caves of Ellora, and the ex¬ 
tensive ruins that lie scattered around the ancient 
cities of Delhi and Agra—far more beautiful than 
all this is the beauty of the Hindu Home. There 
were gems and jewels in India which were the 
wonders of the human race, but far more beautiful 
and far more precious than all this is the Hinds 



wife. She is the purest of all the gems, that have 
ever been found in any part of the world. 

A brief narrative of the characters and careers 
of some of those, that have been reckoned as hero¬ 
ines in the pages of history—those whose names 
have come down from generation to generation as 
the glorious productions of woman-hood and those 
whom the people of India adore, admire and 
cherish as the idols of their worship, will show 
that they were none but the Hindu wives. In 
the royal palaces of potentates and kings, in the 
poverty-stricken cottages of the poor,—everywhere 
and in every stratum of Hindu society—heroines 
abound,—but a very few of them only have been 
delineated in the pages of history. 

The life of a Hindu girl, from her birth to her 
death, is a continuous string of religious instruc¬ 
tions ;—she is taught bravery and courage, fidelity 
and obedience, benevolence and kindness, simplicity 
and innocence,—above all she is taught all that 
ennobles a human heart and raises it to the level of 
gods and angels. Every Hindu wife is a heroine,— 
nay she is an angel; therefore, we find in India 
noble heroines, the equals of whom we can not find 
anywhere else. We are bound, before we proceed 
further and before we mention some particular 
instances, to paint a Hindu Wife,- to describe 



the class to which she belongs, and to place the 
tributes of admiration at the altar on which she 
stands. 

Early morning : the sun is just peering from 
behind the cluster of trees, gilding their green 
leaves with glittering gold and throwing his magni¬ 
ficent light on village-homes. Every Indian house, 
be it a royal palace or a thatched hut, has a court¬ 
yard, attached' to it. At the centre of this yard 
sits a girl, her age being only seven. Her long 
black hairs flow down her back, and play in ringlets 
over her shoulders and breast; they are all wet in¬ 
dicating that she has just bathed. She has 
painted her beautiful fore-head with sweet-scented 
sandal, and a fancy-colored silk-raiment adorns 
her body. On her right, on a copper plate, there 
are flowers of all sorts, which she herself has gather¬ 
ed from various trees ; on her left on another plate 
there are rice, fruits and sweets. It is the Hindu 
New year’s day, and she is worshipping the Great 
God of Kail as ha, praying for his blessings and for 
a husband as good and great as He. When she re¬ 
cites her prayers in her sweet, silvery tone, in her 
native simplicity and religious enthusiasm, folding 
both of her hands, kneeling on her knees, and rais¬ 
ing her appealing eyes towards heaven, it forms in¬ 
deed a picture, worthy of a Raphael’s canyas. Thus 



she worships, every day, till the end of the month, 
and every year, till she is not married. 

[ 2 ] 

The next great event in her life is her marriage. 
The sounds of music rise above the noise of the 
household; the elders are smoking with all the 
gravity of busy men and receiving the guests 
will all the grace of oriental courtesy. Boys and 
girls in their holiday attire frisk about the door ; 
they laugh, they chat, they run to see how far still 
the bridegroom is with his merry suite. There in 
the Zenana matrons bustle about, doing a thousand 
nameless things, and maidens peep through the win¬ 
dows to catch the first glimpse of the happy bride¬ 
groom. 

He comes in the garb of an ascetic ; a red 
silk cloth is round his body, the garlands of 
white flowers are round his neck, his fore¬ 
head is painted with fragrant sandal. He comes 
to perform a solemn religious ceremony—the 
gravest and the most serious event of his life. 

He has passed the day in worshipping the gods 
and goddesses and the departed spirits of his dead 
fore-fathers. He has invoked them to shower their 
blessings on him and on her whom he is going to 
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marry. And she too has spent the day in religious 
devotions, fasting and doing naught which is unholy 
and impure. There is nothing grosser, nothing 
material, nothing of the human passions that bind 
us to this material world. It is a ceremony, which 
celebrates the happy union of two souls on their 
way to heaven—souls which are born and destined 
for each other, not for this world alone, but for 
ever and for eternity. 

Face to face they sit; the father gives away 
his dearly beloved child to his son-in-law, and he 
accepts the precious gift. The reverend priest 
unites their hands and places round their necks- 
garlands of flowers, chains too strong to be broken. 
Fire is ablaze, incense is burnt, gods and goddesses 
are invoked, and all the elements, fire, water, wind, 
ether and earth are. called to be witnesses^ Then 
he prays to Him, who rules over all this vast 
universe, both material and spiritual, to come and 
bless the holy nuptials. The bride-groom, fully 
believing that he is in the presence of the great 
Spirit and standing before His majestic throne, 
begins to recite the mantras , the solemn oath, 
which ends with “ for eternity we shall be flesh to 
flesh and soul to soul.” His voice trembles and 
the solemn word vibrates through his heart. He 
clasps the soft hand which is within his, bound 



in flowery chains, for courage and strength, and 
she, though she'hardly understands all that is said, 
instinctively knows that she is no longer w r hat 
she was. Her childish hands tremble like aspen 
leaves, and her heart beats as if it would burst. 
She shuts her eyes in fear and awe, and prays to 
that great God to whom she has been praying from 
her childhood. 


[ 3 ] 

She suddenly finds herself surrounded on all 
sides by strangers. Wherever she casts her weep¬ 
ing eyes she sees there strange faces and strange 
scenes. She has come to her husband’s home,—a 
thoroughly strange place, but a new world of 
bliss. Amidst all her mental agonies she longs 
for night, for in her childish heart she ins¬ 
tinctively knows that with night will come the 
time when she will meet him who is no longer a 
stranger to her and with whom she will feel her¬ 
self no longer alone. Her heart beats quicker 
and her blood runs faster, as night, clad in her 
sable mantle, slowly steps in on earth. Amidst 
all the merry-makings >of the house-hold and 
melodies of music, two hearts throb in expectation 
and fear. 




It is not the meeting of two youthful lovers 
who long to clasp each other in ardent embraces 
and cover each other with^iot and passionate kisses. 
It is like the first meeting of Adam and Eve in the 
celestial garden of Eden. He knows not whom 
he is to meet, but he longs to meet her and love 
her. And she, innocent as a child, waits anxiously 
to place her childish head on the breast of him 
who will be her lord for ever and for eternity, and 
whom to love and obey she is born and destined. 
There is no choice, there is uu selection,—lie for 
het ».nd she for him is their faith , grown and 
developed trom their very birth. It is the meeting 
of two sreamiets which run at a distance, but 
which suddenly meet, on account of the peculiar 
nauuv of the soil, and which thenceforth are to 
flow together till the end of days. In the mag¬ 
nificent and beautiful garden of Eden, Adam 
was not more eager to meet his affianced Eve, 
than the Hindu husband before his happy 
Flower-bed. Beautiful Eve’s angelic heart beat 
no more quickly when Adam stood before her 
than that of the Hindu girl, when she, bedecked 
with flowers, sees her husband on this memorable 
night. 

But painful parting and woeful separation 
follows. She lives with her parents and never 



sees her husband. The newly married wife lives 
with her parents for a year before she goes to live 
with her husband. The germ of love, that is 
implanted in the hearts of the married pair, on the 
happy night of the Flowcr-bcd, sil cntly and slowly 
develops on account of the separation, both hearts 
yearning to meet together and that yearning grow¬ 
ing daily stronger. 

At last the special day for entertaining sons-in- 
law—the celebrated Hindu festival of Jamai 
Shastl — conies. The husband goes to meet his 
wife after a long separation. Face to face they 
stand, but there are no ardent embraces and kisses ; 
there are no endearing terms and lying flatteries. 
They clasp each other’s hands and lie down side by 
side, like two innocent children, their joys beam¬ 
ing in their eyes, their love being too deep for 
outward manifestation. Their love is the calm and 
Serene love of children and not the flaming and 
maddening love of youth. They talk and talk 
on,—perhaps of dogs, cats and birds, perhaps of 
books, tales and annals, and perhaps of brothers, 
sisters and friends. They talk on, till Moon in her 
rosy magnificence appears on the horizon and 
light peeps into their bed to tell them that they 
are to part. They kiss each other and part,—not 
to meet again for some months. 



She at last comes to her husband’s house, and 
thenceforth her life is a life of continual love and 
caresses. The best loved person, in a Hindu house¬ 
hold, is a newly married wife. She is a darling of 
all, and she is the beauty of the house. Her father- 
in-law brings for her ornaments and clothes, her 
brothers-in-law give her fancy toys and funny dolls, 
her sisters-in-law try to amuse her, and her mother- 
in-law neglects her house-wifery to make her 
happy. She is the joy of her husband and of all 
those that live in his house. Boys and girls, men 
and women, all vie with one another to please her 
and make her happy. Wherever she goes it be¬ 
comes a land of joy and whomever she meets he 
becomes the happiest of beings. 

It is night; she sits at his feet and he is engaged 
in his work. She silently sews and looks up now 
and then at his face with eyes full of delicious 
joy. She wishes that his work is done, but does 
not breathe, lest it disturbs him. How glad would 
she be to talk to him ! But she has been taught 
to consider his work far more important than all 
her selfish wishes. She knows she is to help him 
in his worldly affairs and not to put obstacles in 
his way. 
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Night wears on,—sleep slowly creeps into bet 
eyes. She places her head on her husband’s lap 
and roams through the magic land of dreams. He 
sits motionless, lest his movements disturb her 
calm repose. Lovely smiles play on her lips and 
joy beams out from her child f sh face. How happy 
is he to contemplate the lovely countenance of 
his loving wife, sleeping so happily upon his 
lap ! 

There are storms in the atmosphere and 
tempests in the sea; there are painful partings 
and woeful separations in the highest perfection 
of domestic life. She has sobbed and wept, she 
has shed hot and bitter tears, hiding her face in 
the bosom of her beloved husband. She has wept 
for hours and for the whole night. 

She sobs as if her heart would break. There is 
no more time to lose, for perhaps, he is to catch a 
railway train. He tenderly and softly extricates 
himself from her loving grasp, and escapes from the 
painful scene. He dares not give her a parting look, 
fo t Iris heart is full. And she, like a rose torn from 
its ste.n, fades and withers away. She fades away 
for the want of the lively smiles of her husband ; 
she keeps hidden within her bosom the bitter pangs 
of separation. None knows how much she suffers! 
Her grief knows no expression. The wound, that 
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bleeds in her heart, can only be guessed from the 
melancholy shadow that swims over her ever- 
smiling countenance. She neglects her toilet and 
forgets her ornaments; she moves about in the 
house as a shadow, the substance of which has 
been carried away. 

L 5 ] 

She is the servant of the house and the servant 
of all works. All the works of the house, from the 
lowest to the highest, are exclusively hers. Hardly 
there remains anything for any one else to do. 
She knows no rest,—she knows not what it is to 
neglect or shirk her duties. None tells her what 
to do; she knows her work and does it better 
than any one else. She does this and that, she 
is here, there and everywhere. Who else knows 
how to make a house cheery and happy better 
than she ? If there v r ere no such obedient and 
willing servants in their homes, the Hindus would 
have been at a loss to know w r hat to do 1 

She is the mistress of the house, and a most 
loving mistress she is ! Her husband earns money ; 
he toils day and night and there ends his 
labour. He is quite at ease as soon as he 
places the money in her judicious hands. Such 
a willing servant and loving mistress can 



hardly be found. She commands, she works; 
in her domestic arrangements and in her house¬ 
hold affairs she is the sole mistress of her husband’s 
purse. She can squander it, she can hoard it, she 
can use it in whatever way she likes. Who is so 
economical, who knows so well the proper use of 
money, who is so good in making a house comfor¬ 
table, if she is not the Hindu wife ? She is the 
servant, she is the mistress,—nay she is the wealth 
ot a Hindu home. 

The Hindu wife stands in her home with her 
loving arms outstreched as a goddess—under the 
peaceful shade of which come and gather fathers 
and sons—brothers and sisters, nephews and neices, 
and various other kith and kin. She is the con¬ 
necting link of the chains of men and women that 
usually form a Hindu Joint Family. They are 
men of various habits and various tastes, each of 
whom receives from her all he wants and finds 
nothing to complain of. She is the ruling queen 
of every Hindu household, and her will is law to 
all that live in and around her happy home. 

She is the embodiment of all that is good and 
great in this world. Well, she is a heroine, not 
only in courage and bravery, not only in fidelity 
and charity, not only in benevolence and kindness, 
intelligence and capacity, she is a heroine in faith 



and love—love towards the Heavenly Father, and 
faith in her ever-loving husband. 

And how beautiful, grand and sublime is she ! 
The soft rays of the morning sun play on the wavy 
breast of the beautiful river that flows towards the 
sea through the fertile plains of Ind. The green 
leaves of innumerable trees on both the banks 
stoop down towards the water, as if to give her 
a parting kiss. Narrow winding paths from the 
neighbouring houses come through the silvan 
vistas to the very edge of the water. Along these 
paths the Hindu wife goes back home hith her 
pitcher of water. The villagers move away from 
her path and respectfully stand by to let her pass. 
She moves on, like a proud queen, speaking to 
none and looking at none ; she stops and draws 
down her veil and stands aside, only when she 
meets any of those whom she is to respect and revere. 
She goes and kneels at the door of the house-hold 
god and prays for his blessings,—her prayers come 
out from the very depth of her heart. Then, as if 
sure of receiving the blessings, she enters the house 
with lighter steps and joyous smiles. 

Graceful female forms are often seen passing 
along the village-paths, and the village-afternoons 
are always sweetened by the music of their orna¬ 
ments. When her husband leaves her to take a walk, 
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or to meet a friend, she too goes out to pay visits to 
her neighbours,—here to a relative who is ill, and 
there perhaps to a poor and helpless woman. She 
is the ministering angel not to her husband alone, 
but to all that live around her happy home. 

In the unknowable mystery of destiny she 
often becomes a widow, and widowhood is but 
another shade of the Hindu marriage. Her belief 
is that marriage^is not for this world alone, but 
for eternity, and her husband is her husband for 
ever and anon, through innumerable births and 
deaths. 

No ornament adorns her arms, a piece of white 
cloth is round her body, a flower basket hangs in 
her left hand, and the right one is busy in gathering 
the best gifts of Nature which are the most favourite 
offerings to gods and goddesses. She hastens 
towards the river, she bathes, she prays, she wor¬ 
ships ,and bows down her head to, the Rising Sim. 
She goes back home, her long black hairs flow down 
her back and breast, her face beams with celestial 
fire. She is the help-mate of all her neighbours ; 
she gladly joins them in their works and helps them 
•with all her might. She is always to be found in the 
house where cooking is necessary for a general 
feast. Who knows how to cook better than she l 
She silently moves about amongst the neigh- 



bouring houses of the poor. She helps some in their 
works, and talks with others and tells them all 
about God and Religion. To one she gives some 
rice, to another some vegetables,—thus she passes 
the day in her good charities. If one in the house 
or in the neighbourhood is ill, she hastens to his 
side with all her motherly smiles. She takes care 
of him, she nurses him, she gives him medicine ; 
she never leaves his side till he is all right. Who 
knows nursing so well as she ? Who knows how 
to smooth the path of a dying man ? Who is she 
if she is not the Hindu widow. 

She is the mother of all the children of the 
neighbourhood, and her love flows like an autumnal 
river that overflows the banks and innundates the 
country. In the evening when all the world 
returns to rest, she recites melodious incantations, 
sweet prayers and sublime odes of adoration. 
Boys and girls come round her to hear her religious 
tales. 

She is an ascetic, she takes her meal only once 
a day,—it consists of neither fish nor meat, it is 
the simplest of simple fares. Her life is a life 
full of spirituality and her thoughts are full of 
purity and philanthropy. She is the presiding god¬ 
dess and the guardian angel of the Hindu heme. 

Thus each and every one of the Hindu wives 
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can safely be called a great and good heroine,— 
a heroine not only in name but in every angelic 
quality. And why should they not be called hero¬ 
ines, why should they not excel all others and earn 
everlasting fame in the pages of history, when they 
have such a grand and great model placed before 
them as their favourite goddess, Sati ? And who 
is she ? Before we narrate the life and career of 
those who have been immortalised in the pages 
of history by their noble deeds, heroic conduct 
and angelic love, faith, fidelity and benevolence, 
we must see her, who moulds the character of the 
Hindu wives. 



PAitT II. 


We can not write the history of the Indiart. 
heroines, unless we narrate the deeds and describe 
history of the Heroine of all the heroines, the 
the greatest of the great women of the world,—we 
mean the goddess, whose figure adorns most of 
the temples of India. She is worshipped as the 
mother of the universe, as Saklt, —the invisible 
and unknowable Force of Creation,—as the un¬ 
conceivable great ONE who is the Soul of all souls. 
She is worshipped by the mildest of the mild and 
the gentlest of the gentle as the goddess of mercy 
and kindness; she is worshipped by the wickedest 
of the wicked as the goddess of fury and carnage. 
She is the only One whom both the good and the 
bad equally adore. 

This goddess of all goddesses, this Sati ,— who 
has innumerable other names,—is the Heroine of 
India! Others that followed her, either in the path 
of giving protection to the weak or destroying the 
wicked, either to love their husbands or to make 
c 



their homes happy, either for patriotism, bravery or 
strength of character, followed her noble footsteps. 
It is she who moulds the character of all Hindu 
women and who rules over all Hindu homes. 

North of the Himalayas , in the land of beauty 
and sublimity, there was a charming hill, called the 
Kailas ha. It was the land of angels and fairies ; it 
was the land of many-colored flowers and foliage ; 
it was a lovely bower of Nature’s own making, 
where she had congregated all that was beautiful 
and all that was lovely and charming in the animal, 
or in the botanic kingdom. 

In this land of love, beauty and pleasure, Siva 
and his beloved wife, Sati had their happy home. 
It was but a cottage on the top of a snowy range ; 
it was a hut, covered with twining creepers. There 
was not the least artificial; effort to secure any 
of the worldly comforts. But Nature was the 
obedient tnaid in this poor but the happiest home. 
She had gathered for their frugal meals all the 
sweet fruits of the world round their hut; she had 
come with all her flowers to decorate their nuptial 
bed : she had placed in their lovely bower all the 
singing birds of the sky to pour into their ears the 
sweetest music of the world. 

But Siva gave up all that was worldly. Well, 
he was the richest man of the world; he was 



the wisest of all the wise and the mightiest of all 
the mighty ; he had no wants to complain of. But 
he had left all this lar behind him, and had made 
his abode in the solitude of Kailasha , away from 
all worldly wealth and cares. 

He wore a piece of tiger’s skin; he sat on that 
of a lovely deer ; round his neck hung a garland 
of bones ; he was entwined with deadly snakes and 
serpents. He rode an old bull and begged from 
door to door ; he looked like a maniac. To him 
all the horrors of the world were welcome. 

But he was a mighty man ; he ruled over the 
Matter and controlled the Spirit. He was the 
perfect development of intellect;—always deeply 
engaged in his own thoughts, he cared naught for 
the world around. He had forgotten that there 
existed a universe ; he was intoxicated with the 
wine of his own thoughts—and that thought con¬ 
sisted of meditating upon his own dear wife, Sati. 
He had forgotten that he or any other being did 
exist; he felt that only One existed, and that One 
was his lovely wife, Sati. 

He had two faithful attendants, named Nandi 
and Bhringi \ he was surrounded by innumerable 
ghosts and spirits; he was feared and respected 
over all the world. But look at this horrible and 
fearful figuje, and you will find seated by him a 
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smiling and happy goddess quite the reverse of 
this terrible one. 

It was Sati , the daughter of king Daksha , 
one of the mightiest rulers of the earth. There is 
no language which can adequately describe her 
most wonderful beauty. But no jewellery adorned 
her hair; no ornaments decked her person. Her 
black, long hair flowed in beautiful ringlets down 
her back and breast;—round her neck there was a 
garland of beads, and round her loins aad body 
was a piece of rag. 

She had given up all her paternal, royal luxuries 
—she had become a poor beggar and a great 
ascetic like her husband. She lived with him 
happy, and her home in Kailisha was the happiest 
in the world. 

They had risen above the broils of the world : 
they had gone beyond the all-grasping hand of 
misery. They soared high in a place where nothing 
worldly, material, or gross could reach them. They 
were the happiest beings and their home breathed 
perfect bliss. 

They had no wants, for they had destroyed all 
wants; they lived in the world, but had wiped away 
the idea of its existence from their minds. They 
had achieved that grand knowledge which told 
them that this perceptible universe was only a 
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mental dream of the Supreme Being, having had 
no real existence of its own. They felt the grand 
truth which told them that they were not separate 
beings ; they were that Great One who only is 
real and who only does exist. 

All worldly matters had fled from their lovely 
home; nothing savouring of the material world 
could dare approach their grand Kaildsha. They 
lived very happy in the land of intellect and in the 
happy valley of salvation and bliss. 

Thus lived Siva and Safi, for many years on 
the snowy heights of their happy Kail As ha, till an 
unhappy incident occurred. Once on a time, Siva 
happened to attend a great Yagma where his 
father-in-law, king Dnksha , was present. He was 
a man whose mind was not in the world around. 
He did not observe the approach of his father-in- 
law and forgot to show him proper respect. The 
the proud king took offence ; he was never pleased 
with his mad son-in-law. Learning that the 
horrible man, whom he took to be a great Yogin , 
and to whom he gave his most beloved daughter in 
marriage, had made his Sati worse than a beggar 
he gave up all communication with him. He 
studiously used to avoid him and tell people that 
his daughter was dead. But when he saw his mad 
son-in-law openly insult him by not according 
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him the ordinary courtesy of the society, he re¬ 
solved upon teaching him a lesson. 

He held a Vagina in which he invited all the 
world except Siva and his wife, poor Sati. There 
was a great preparation and a grand festivity ; it 
was one of the greatest religious parties ever held 
in this world ; it was a festivity in which all the 
people of the world were specially invited to 
join, except the mad man of the Kailasha . All 
the relatives and friends of the great king came ; 
all the princesses of the royal household arrived 
from their husbands’ homes, except poor Sati, who 
was not even informed of the great festivity that 
her beloved father was holding. 

But Narada went to Kailasha and informed 
her what was going on at her father’s palace. Sati 
grew eager to go,—she had not seen her mother 
and sisters for many years past; she felt that her 
absence, in this great festivity, would be deeply 
felt by her dear mother, if not by any one else. 

She went to her husband and told him all that 
•she had heard from Narada . She entreated him 
to allow her to go and see her parents. “ My poor 
darling,” said Siva, u Your father has purposely 
forgotten to invite us. He wants to heap insults 
upon Siva , to whom insults are honours. But 
Sadi, why should you go and be insulted before 
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all your relatives and friends ?” “ My dear hus¬ 

band,” replied slie, u Should a daughter mind, 
whether her father invites her or not ? Is there 
any necessity for a daughter to seek for an invita¬ 
tion when she goes to see her parents ?” 

Siva smiled and said, u I shall not prevent you 
from going to your parents. But Sati, remember 
that you are going to be present at a great trial. 
Be very careful and try to come back as soon as 
possible.” Then he turned to Nandi and ordered 
him to go with with her. “ Nandi” said he, 
44 Take care to control your temper. There will 
you find all that wealth and worldly vanity can 
produce. Y0.1 and Sati will appear amidst that 
grandeur and pomp like two of the poorest beggars 
of the world. People may naturally ridicule you,— 
nay they may slight you or perhaps insult you. 
Do not mind all this. Come back with Sati as 
soon as possible.” They left Kaildsha ,— Sati on 
the back of the old bull, Nandi leading him to 
the palace of king Uakska . 

Beyond and above the world this asceticism is 
indeed very grand ; but in a place where wealth and 
riches of the world had come to vie with one 
another, where the great chiefs and potentates had 
come together with all their showy costumes and 
valuable jewlleries, Sati's appearance looked like 
something very hateful. Specially to king Daksha, 
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it was really painful,—nay insulting to find his 
own daughter present in that grand assembly in a 
plight worse than that of a beggar. 

They entered the great palace, now alive with 
men and women. They passed through the crowd 
in silence,—alas, none welcoming them! Slight 
and neglect were apparent on all sides; many 
whispered amongst themselves and many began 
to abuse Siva, who had made a royal princess a 
beggar. 

She went to her mother, who came running to 
welcome her,—she being the most beloved of all 
her children. But she was horrified to see the 
beggarly state of her daughter; she stood a few 
seconds wildly staring at her and then she fainted. 
Then arose wild weepings all over the palace : 
Sati has come unasked and uninvited, and she has 
come as a beggar 1 


[ 2 ] 

Queen Prasuti asked her daughter to give up 
her beggarly costume. She brought for her beauti¬ 
ful jewelleries and gold-embroidered clothes; she 
brought for her various delicacies, those that were 
her favourites when she was a child. But Sati 
declined all. “ Dear mother,” said she, “ I must 
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first see my father and ask him why he has not 
invited us.’’ 

She heard no refusal: she went to the grand 
assembly where king Daksha was engaged in the 
great Yajna. 

Oh, what a contrast 1 Asceticism and worldli¬ 
ness stood side by side. The worldly pomp and 
grandeur stood face to face with solitude and 
calmness of retirement. Poverty was placed by 
the side of wealth. 

Sati appeared in that grand assembly, and all 
stood up in respect. But king Daksha lost his 
temper. “ Oh, shame to me 1” cried he, “ Why did 
I not die before seeing my own daughter reduced 
to such an ignoble state ! Who asked you to come 
here ?—Oh you wicked girl, to me you are dead 1” 
Then he turned towards the assembly and roared, 
“ Look at the doings of the ruffian who calls 
himself a Yogtn. Mad, wicked,—always beastly 
drunk and piteously dirty, look, gentlemen, how 
he has reduced a princess of the royal house of 
great Daksha to the lowest stratum of poverty !” 
“ Father, dear father,” appealed Sati, “ Abuse me, 
if you like, but do not abuse my husband. You 
yourself taught me in my early days that to a wife 
her husband, however bad he might be, is her god 
and preceptor.” 

D 
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But king Dak ska fired on : he did not care for 
the feelings of his poor daughter. She again and 
again tried to stop him, but finally seeing that it 
was impossible to stop her enraged father from 
showering abuses over her dear husband's head—she 
determined to give up her life. She preferred death 
to hearing such abuses of one who was her husband. 

She stood in that great assembly as only a 
goddess could stand ; she mentally meditated upon 
her husband and bade him farewell; she then 
turned towards the assembly and fell dead. 

There were loud lamentations all over the 
palace;—people ran to see Sati from all direc¬ 
tions. Queen Prasuti came weeping with all her 
daughters. Joy and merriments were soon con¬ 
verted into sorrow and grief. 

Meanwhile Nandi hastened to Kailasht 7 . Siva 
heard, in silence, of the death of his most beloved 
wife. He rose and rushed towards the kingdom 
of king Daksha , followed by all his ghosts and 
spirits. 

Soon the mad hoard appeared before the 
assembly; in a minute the Yajna was stopped 
and the assembled guests were mercilessly beaten. 
King Daksha was attacked;—he was soon be¬ 
headed and the head of a goat was united to his 
severed trunk. Siva took up the corpse of his dear 
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wife, placed it upon his shoulder and began to 
dance like a maniac. 

He left the palace of king Daks.hu with the 
dead body, and roamed over the world for many 
long years till it gradually fell, piece by piece, from 
his shoulder. 

He then silently retired to his mountain 
home ;—and there sat in his great Yoga. He 
entered into that grand sleep of eternal peace 
which lasted for hundreds of years. 

[ 4 ] 

There was an everlasting feud between the 
Devas and the Danavas; sometimes the Devas 
were victorious and sometimes the Danavas—but 
finally the Danavas grew invincible under their 
great leader Taraka. Under him they marched to 
the gate of heaven and besieged the celestial 
region. 

The Devas and the Danavas met, after a long 
period, like two wild gusts in a great storm. 
The war continued for years, both parties fighting 
as only the gods and the demons could fight. 
Again and again the thunder was let loose, but to 
no purpose ; the Danavas gradually gained ground. 
The Deva-army was daily broken down, and the 
Devas were at last defeated and routed. They fled, 
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ia hot haste, towards heaven, pursued by the 
successful and elated Danavas. 

They fled precipitously into their kingdom and 
shut up its gates; but alas, fortune was against 
them 1 The Danavas stormed their heavenly 
citadel, drove them out of their celestial homes, 
and took possession of the much-desired kingdom. 
The Devas fled in all directions and were scattered 
over the universe. At last heaven was lost. 

Indr a, king of the Devas, having been defeated 
and driven out of his kingdom, went to Brahma, 
for advice and help. “ My son,” said he, “Do not 
be disheartened; such is the will of Providence. 
Siva is immersed in great Yoga on the death of 
his wife ; and this is the reason of the Danavas 
becoming unconquerable. Go to Vishnu, and he 
will advice you as to what to do inorder to regain 
your Paradise.” 

Indra went to Vaikuntha and prayed to its 
Lord for help. He narrated all that had hap¬ 
pened and told him the miserable plight into 
which the Devas had fallen. “ My beloved son,” 
said the great deity, “ I have no power to des¬ 
troy ; I can preserve, and I have preserved you 
from death by bestowing upon you immortality. 
None can destroy the Danavas except Siva. His 
wife is horn as a daughter of king Himalaya. Go 
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and try to get her married with Siva , the Great 
Destroyor. The son, that would be bora of the 
marriage, would regain heaven for you.” 

The king of the Devas returned to his hidden 
place. There held he a parley with his ministers 
and generals ; it was settled to despatch N&rada 
to king Himalaya with the proposal of the 
marriage. 

The blue water of the beautiful lake, Manasa 
Sarovara , rolled on towards the grassy beach. 
The silvery waves danced in merriment and ran 
one after the other till they reached and kissed 
the leaves of the bending boughs of flowery plants. 
Red, white, green and blue lotuses smiled in their 
own sublime beauty; the wavy-necked swans 
glided over the water ; some dived below, some 
got up and the water fell from their milk-white 
plumes. Busy bees, in their sweet music, flew 
from one flower to another; many-coloured and 
many-shaped birds had filled the place with their 
melodious notes. At some distance the hoary 
headed peaks of the majestic Himalayas had 
risen one above the other. The rays of the setting 
sun played over the snow-clad mountain peaks. 
Nature, in all her beauty, had appeared in the 
land of snow and cold. 

Beautiful Uma, the daughter of the Mountain-* 
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Chief, came to the lake with her playmates and 
companions to pray to the great God. She came to 
adore and worship Him and to join Nature to 
sing His praise. When they were thus engaged 
in prayer, the great Risk/, Narada appeared before 
them and bowed down his hoary head at the feet 
of the beautiful girl. She was offended,—it was 
an outrage to her feelings to see an old, hoary- 
headed Kishi salute her thus. But the Rishi 
hastened to apologise. “ Mother,” said he, “ you 
are not only my mother, but the mother of all 
the universe. You know it,—why then frown 
at me so angrily!” Uma smiled and fled 
home. 

The Rishi met the mountain-king and queen. 
He told them his message ; he told them all that 
had happened in the celestial region ; he told them 
that their Uma was no other than Sati herself, 
the great goddess of Kailashn, born again to be 
joined with her husband. We need not say that 
the king and the queen were too glad to give 
their consent to the happy nuptials. Old Narada 
returned to heaven with joy playing on his face. 

But the difficulty was not there;—the Devas 
knew not what to do to rouse up Siva from his 
Yoga- sleep. “ Oh, king,” suggested one, “ Take 
Madan with you. There is none in the universe 
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who can withstand the arrows of Love ? Surely 
Shiva's Yoga will be broken, and Narada will 
be able to propose to him the marriage.” 

The suggestion was adopted and every arrange¬ 
ment was made. The Devas went towards Kal¬ 
la sha and Narada promised to join them there. 

On the heights of the hoary Kail a sha sat Siva 
in his geat Yoga-sleep. Calmness reigned all 
over the place,—the sway of solitude having ex¬ 
tended far and wide. Not a sound, not the least 
noise could venture to disturb the awful peace of 
the place ; the wind had ceased to breathe where 
the great Destroyer sat in meditation. 

The Devas silently and slowly assembled at 
the foot of the snowy heights. Madana was put 
forward. He advanced trembling from head to 
foot. But he soon gathered courage, took up his 
bow and sent up an arrow. It did its work : the 
great Shiva was moved; he slowly opened his 
eyes and looked around. He saw the god of 
Love, slinking away from his sight. Uncontroll¬ 
able anger welled up in diis bosom, and his fore¬ 
head emitted forth destructive fire. Soon the 
poor god of love was overwhelmed with its deadly 
flames. Oh, how piteously he cried for help ! how 
he appealed to the Devas to save him from Siva’s 
anger l But all was in vain. 
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Biit the Yoga- sleep of the great deity was des~ 
troyed. He rose from his seat and moved towards 
his home. At this opportune moment, when the 
wound made by Love was yet fresh in his heart, 
Ndrada greeted him and proposed the marriage. 
He told the great Shiva how badly the universe 
was faring by his inactivity and Yoga , how it had 
become urgently necessary for him to marry and 
settle down, and how his wife had again taken 
birth as a daughter of king Himalaya. 

Shiva gave his consent, and Ndrada hastened 
to the Devas to communicate to them the welcome 
news. There was great joy amongst celestials j 
they all hastened from all quarters to be 
present at the wedding. It was solemnized in 
due form, Brahma himself acting as the high 
priest. 

A son was bom of this marriage, and he was 
named Kartikeya. When he grew up, he was 
elected as the general of the heavenly host 9 . Under 
him the Devas received back their old courage and 
energy; and under bis flag they rallied round, and 
hoped to regain their lost kingdom. 

Kartikeya led the Devas to the gates of heaven 
and challenged the Danavas to battle. Another 
great war broke out and lasted for years, till at last 
the great T&raka was killed and the Danavas were 
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hopelessly defeated. They were driven out of the 
celestial kingdom, and heaven was regained. 

t4] 

Time went on, and there was no disturbance in 
the celestial region. But the struggle of elements 
could never cease ; the deadly feud between the 
Devas and the Dfinavas could never end in peace 
and amity. A decade passed when two very 
powerful Danavas were born, who gathered round 
them all the minor chiefs and began to disturb the 
peace of heaven. King Sumbha and his brother 
Nisumbka gradually grew very powerful and ex¬ 
tended their sway far and wide over the universe. 
They once attacked the Devas, defeated and routed 
them in battle, and made their position most uncom¬ 
fortable and untenable in the celestial region. They 
were far more powerful than Taraka ; in fact, the 
great Siva had honoured them by bestowing his 
great spirit upon them which made them, on the 
one hand, thoroughly invincible and irresistible, and, 
on the other, the very incarnations of destruction 
and evil. They possessed a General, as great as 
themselves, in the Dinava Raktavija who had 
secured from Siva the boon of having a Raktavija 
at each drop of his blood. Thus he was more than 
immortal. The Devas are not killed, but the General 
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of king Sttmbha , if wounded, would produce a host 
of Raktavijas. , as powerful as the original one. The 
Devas lost heart and gradually began to lly from 
their kingdom. Indra hastened to Brahma , but he 
said that he really did not know what to do. He 
hastened to Vishnu and asked permission to resign 
his throne and sceptre of heaven, if he did not 
protect him and the Devas from the oppressions 
of Sutnbha aad Nisumbha. Indra said Vish.iu, 
the Preserver, “Twice have I pointed to you the way 
of defeating the Dtinavas. But really I do not know 
what to say now. As far as I can see, Sumbha and 
Nisumbha can not be killed, unless the great Des¬ 
troyer does it himself. None can help you at this 
crisis except the Lord or the Lady of the Kaildsha P 

Who could dare go to the God of Destruction ? 
Indra appeared before Durgd , the Lady of Kailasha. 
She was moved by the piteous appeals of the gods 
and the goddesses. Finding no other way to check 
the oppressing and destroying power of the Dinava- 
kings, she agreed to go and fight with them. “My 
children,” said she, “Go back to your heaven; 
remain at ease ; for the good of the world I shall 
go and kill these two D&nava-kings.” 

She appeared as a very beautiful damsel in the 
pleasure-garden of the Danava chief. Her exception¬ 
al beauty was more than what could be described 
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her fascinating charm and her youthful loveliness 
tilled the place with a sort of majesty and 
grandeur. 

The report of her arrival soon reached the 
DAnava-king. Great Sumbha grew mad to possess 
her; he immediately sent messengers to her, offer¬ 
ing her his throne and kingdom. But she was 
not what they took her to be. 

“Oh, beautiful lady, said the messenger, ‘who 
art thou that hast graced our royal garden V The 
great goddess smiled and replied, “I am his who 
admires and adores me.” “Then, Oh Lady,” said 
the messenger, “Come to our king. I have been 
sent by him. He asks you to be his queen.” “Go 
and tell him,” said she, “I am only to be had by 
force. He, who defeats me in battle, possesses me 
in peace.” 

When her bold words were reported to the 
king, he smiled and took them for a joke. But in 
order to humour her, he ordered one of his great 
generals to go to her and escort her to the royal 
palace. But she challenged him to battle; the 
poor general was forced to fight, and was killed. 

King Sumbha was really astonished to learn 
that this general had been killed by a woman. He 
was not to be trifled with; he immediately ordered 
another of bis generals to go with his army and 
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bring the damsel to the royal court. But there 
was a great battle, and the general perished with 
all his army. 

The king was really alarmed; he sent for his 
Commander-in-chief, Raktavija , and asked him 
to see what the matter was. The great Ddrtava 
went out with all his soldiers and found the god¬ 
dess quietly sitting, after destroying the Danava 
army. He tried to induce her to come with him 
without further ado; but she declined and 
challenged him to battle. “ Shame on me,” said 
Raktavija , “ If I fight with a woman.” “ But,” 
replied she, “Try the game. I am more than a 
woman.” 

At last Raktavija was forced to fight, and a 
terrible battle raged from morning to night. The 
Great Goddess fought, as the great Spirit of Des¬ 
truction could possibly fight. But, alas, all her 
efforts were fruitless, for she could not kill Rakta¬ 
vija ; —in her efforts to kill him, she created innu¬ 
merable Raktavijas to fight with her. 

She at last appeared in her great Kali-form. 
She divided herself into innumerable Kdlis ; and 
all those Kttlis began to fight with great fury, 
some killing the Dinavas, and some drinking up 
their blood. Thus no more blood was dropped and 
no more Raktavija was created. By the evening 
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the whole Danava-army, with its great General, 
perished; and the Goddess, having withdrawn 
her forces, changed herself again into a beautiful 
damsel. 

We need not say, the Danava-king was much 
alarmed and much grieved by the sad fate of his 
great General. He gathered round him the rest of 
his great army and sallied forth to fight with the 
fell woman, who had suddenly appeared in his 
kingdom. We need not try to describe this battle 
—a battle the equal of which had never occurred, 
and which the greatest of poets had failed ade¬ 
quately to describe. Suffice it to say that, when the 
great Sumbha saw the fall of his beloved brother 
he became ten times more furious. From morning 
to evening, there was awful carnage and still there 
was not the least chance of success on the side of 
the goddess. Success .be apart,—the Danava-king 
suddenly caught hold of the flowing, black hairs of 
the Great Goddess in the heat of the action; he 
raised her. up and whirled her round by the head. 
She was defeated, she was mercilessly whirled, and 
she hardly had time to breathe, or to cry for help. 
Then she silently prayed for the protection and 
help of his great husband Siva , who soon came 
to her rescue. He immediately withdrew from the 
Ditnava-king the spirit with which he blessed him. 
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The Great Danava suddenly found himself as weak 
as a child, and was soon killed. 

There was great joy amongst the Devas, and 
they lived happily in their kingdom. 

But she grew mad,—she was furious as Fury 
herself; she was terrible as terror. She destroyed 
the Danava-king and his wicked army, she des¬ 
troyed his kingdom and exterminated all that 
belonged to that terrible race. But she was not 
satisfied. The spirit of destruction had possessed 
her ; she began to destroy the universe. 

Then Siva came to stop her mad career. He 
lay down in the way by which she was rushing 
onward. She did not see him; she did see 
nothing. She rushed forward in her mad fur)' and 
placed her foot on the breast of her own dear 
husband. She looked down,—she felt the direst 
shame for her act,—she stopped and did not know 
what to do. Siva smiled and asked her to go 
with him to their Kmldshn, which was dark and 
sad in her absence. She re-assumed her beautiful 
and majestic shape, and went with her beloved 
husband to their happy home. 

But she was not a heroine of destruction alone ; 
she was the protecting angel of all the weak and 
the good. She went to exterminate the Danavas 
In older to protect the Devas. When in the great 



war, after ten years’ struggle, RAma could not 
rescue his wife from the clutches of the RAkshasa 
king, he worshipped the goddess on the shore 
of the blue ocean, and prayed to her to come 
and protect him and his wife from the oppression 
of the wicked Rnhshasa. The ever merciful, the 
ever protecting, the ever glorious Goddess at once 
came to his help. And thenceforth the arms of 
Rama became invincible; thenceforth victory 
smiled upon him, and the wicked Rdvana was 
killed with his sinful family and race. 

The happy home on the snowy Kailasha was 
soon filled with the merry laughs of children. 
Two sons and two daughters were bora,— Ganesha 
was the great god of auspiciousness, Kartikcva 
ryas the generalissimo of the celestial forces; 
beautiful Lakshmi was the goddess of wealth, 
and accomplished Sarasvati was the goddess of 
learning. It is impossible for us to describe the 
domestic felicity and celestial bliss that pervaded 
through this family ! Poets after poets and sages 
after sages tried to paint the glory and happiness 
of Kailasha , and were all of opinion that they 
could not make the nearest approach to a true 
and real description of the happy family. The 
Hindu Sdstras are full of graphic descriptions of 
the career and character of Sati ,— they, are read 
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by thousands and sung in every village-home. 
The Hindu breathes in the spirit of the Kailasha 
and the Hindu wife lives in Sati. 

Thus we find she is a goddess of mercy, of 
benevolence, of kindness,—nay, of every good 
quality on which humanity stands. She is the 
best model to follow for humanity; she is the 
grandest examplar of woman-hood; she is the 
greatest and the best heroine that the world has 
ever produced—nay, she is the Goddess, who is the 
source, who is the protectress, who is the final 
rest, of this visible universe. 




THE HEROINES OF IND. 


A GROUP FROM THE PAST. 

[ 1 ] 

L ET us go back the ever-flowing stream of Time, 
and see some of the great heroines that were 
bora to cast a halo around humanity. They were 
women that attained the highest glory of woman¬ 
hood ; they were angels that left foot-prints on the 
sands of time. Time has done its work; we know 
them only by name. Their works, all but destroy¬ 
ed, live amongst us in fragments and in parts, as so 
many ruins of a magnificent structure. 

Four thousand years ago, when humanity was 
in its childhood,—when Europe, Asia, America and 
Africa were in darkness of ignorance,—when men 
lived, like wild animals, in the recesses of forests, 
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living on birds and beasts,—when there was no 
education, no civilization, no religion on the face of 
the earth,—a race of men lived on the banks of the 
five rivers, the modern Province of the Punjab. 
They rose above all other races of mankind in 
education and civilisation. When people were too 
ignorant to know what this world really is, when 
they used to gaze in mute wonder at the magni¬ 
ficent panorama of Nature, and to fall into a state 
of great terror on seeing the wild fury, the ever- 
merciful Providence declared himself through the 
lips of those men and women, who lived in the 
land of the five rivers. 

They were far above the other races;, and com¬ 
posed and sang some verses,—full of the Spirit of 
God, His mercy and His unknowable power. They 
sang,—‘‘ Whom should we worship and adore but 
Him whose prowess the snow-clad mountains de¬ 
clare, and whose glory the blue ocean and beautiful 
rivets sing ?” 

Again,— 

“ He is One, although He bears the name of 
many gods. There is only One, who lived and 
breathed without the help of air, supported by 
Himself.” 

These songs, that are known by the name of the 
Vidas, are the father of all religions. They are 
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the first light that dawned on earth ; they are the 
first Spirit of God that fell on mankind. Some of 
those glorious songs were composed by women,— 
Can we not call them the angels of humanity ? 

One of them is Vishyavard ; and she was the 
author of the second song of the 5th Chapter of 
the Rig-Veda, which contains twenty-eight rncst 
beautiful stanzas. 

Another is Vak ; she was the daughter of Rishi 
Ambhirana and the author of the hundred and 
twenty-fifth song in the 10th Chapter of the Rig- 
Veda. The stanzas contain the highest ideal of 
the conception of God. The great commentators 
of these songs have said that, they are the basis of 
the Vid ant a Philosophy. She lived the life of an 
ascetic and passed her days in prayers and medita¬ 
tions. 

Another is Lopd-mudrA; she was the author of 
the seventy ninth song of the Rig-Veda, containing 
two most excellent stanzas. She was the daughter 
of the king of Vidarbha and the wife of the great 
Rishi, Agastya. Though she was a princess, born 
and bred in luxury, she lived with her husband as 
an ascetic and followed him as a shadow. 

There are many more whom we need not men¬ 
tion ; but these were the women who have left 
behind them glorious examples of womanhood in 
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all its phases,—as a mother, as a daughter, as a 
sister, as a wife, and as a presiding angel of a happy 
home. Their lives had been recited by the sages 
of old,—their examples have been followed by 
women of later days; their words still vibrate 
through the literature of every race. 

L 2 1 

The people, that lived on the banks of the five 
rivers, gradually rose to a very high standard of 
civilisation. Grand and magnificent systems of 
philosophy were promulgated; beneficent laws 
were laid down; and a religion was preached, 
which was the grandest and sublimest. 

As in the Vedic age, they were still proud of 
their women. Maitreyi, the wife of the great 
sage, Ydjnavalkya, was a woman of extraordinary 
intellect and erudition. He had another wife, 
named Katyayani, —but she used to look after the 
house and was loved by Maitreyi as her own 
sister. 

When the sage expressed his wish to retire from 
the world, and to pass his life in a forest, his wives 
were asked to divide, amongst themselves, all his 
properties. " My [lord,” said Maitreyi, "Can all 
the riches of the world give immortality ? n " No, 
Maitreyi ” said the Rishi, "that they cannot. 1 * 
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“Then my Lord,” replied she, "What would we do 
with wealth that you want to give us ?” Then she 
went on discussing with her husband many abstruse 
problems of mental and moral philosophy and the 
unknowable things of the universe. Her discourse 
with her husband is still read with wonder by the 
great scholars all over the civilised world. 

But there was a greater woman than Maitreyi. 
When Yajnavalkya rose above all other sages, on 
account of his deep learning and unequalled devo¬ 
tion, he had to bow down his head before a woman. 
Her name was Gdrgi. What could be more lamen¬ 
table than the feet that we know nothing of her, 
except that she was the daughter of Rishi 
Bachukun. She was the author of a philosophical 
treatise and figured as the great antagonist of 
Yajnavalkya in the court of king Janaka. 

Janaka was the king of MithilA ; he was not 
only powerful in arms and statesmanship, but he 
was a great scholar in philosophy and theology. 
Even great Rtshis used to repair to his court 
to learn from him many things which they did 
not know. Once king Janaka solemnised a great 
Yajna and invited all the sages from all parts 
of the country to honour the ceremony by their 
gracious presence. He brought one thousand cows 
with ten gold mohars tied to the horns of each. 
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and placed them at the gate of the Yajna hall. He 
then said that, he, who was the greatest believer in 
God among them all, was at perfect liberty to take 
them away. None rose, all sat silent, till Ynjna- 
valkya asked one of his pupils to remove the cows. 
All other Brahmanas took offence at this, and were 
much displeased to see the insolence of Y->jnavalkya t 
—but none dared question his conduct. At last, a 
woman rose from a comer of the assembly, and 
all eyes were directed upon her. She was Gdrgi. 
“ Ydjnavalkva ,” said she, “ Are you the greatest 
believer in God amongst us all ?” Then she went 
on questioning him, and there ensued a grand discus¬ 
sion between the two. We still possess this great 
debate,—but nothing else of the great Gdrgi. 

[ 3 ] 

Devnhuti was the daughter of Manu, the great 
Hindu Law-giver. Manu was a very powerful 
king, but his most favourite daughter Devahuti 
selected for her husband a poor /itshi of the forest. 
His name was Karddama ; he was a man well- 
versed in various branches of learning and un¬ 
matched in asceticism and devotion. But for the 
sake of the Princess, and for her great love towards 
him, he agreed to marry her, and the ceremony 
was solemnised in due form. She left her father’s 
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palace and went away with her husband to his 
cottage, which was situated in a deep forest. 

Perhaps she married him for his great learning, 
for from her childhood she was fond of study. 
When she grew up, her thirst for learning in¬ 
creased and she resolved to try the path of as¬ 
ceticism and to penetrate into the great mystery 
of the universe. Had she remained a princess, 
she might have the advantages of tution from all 
the great sages of the age, but she would have very 
had little chance of knowing Him, to which she 
aspired. Here in the forest with her husband, she 
got the best opportunity. She assiduously engaged 
herself in studying all that was worth studying, 
and practising all that gave her an idea of the 
great Source of this Universe. 

We need not say how great she became. She 
gave birth to a son, who was virtually the father 
of all philosophies,—for before him philosophy 
was unknown to mind. The name of this son is 
K apt It *, the author of the celebrated Sdnkhya 
Philosophy,—a Philosophy, which, for the first time 
in this world, tried to analyse the human mind, to 
find out the causes of its pleasure and pain, and 
to point out the means of removing misery and of 
securing eternal bliss. Devahuti made Kapila what 
Kapila was; she taught him, when he was a child. 
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things that opened before him a magnificent vista, 
through which he saw the salvation of humanity. 
When Kapil a grew up, he plodded through the 
path pointed out by his great mother, and at last 
found out the means of making mankind happy. It 
was about three thousand years ago that Devahuti, 
as an angel from heaven, laid down, through her 
son, on the plains of India, a foundation on which 
a magnificent structure of philosophy was after¬ 
wards raised. 

A few hundred years after, another great woman 
gave birth to a son as great and good as Kapila 
was. Her name was Vishistd ; she was the mother 
of the great Hindu preacher and reformer, Sankard- 
chdrya. In the year of Christ 788, at Chidam¬ 
baram in the Deccan, Sankara was bom. He lost 
his father in his childhood and was indebted to 
his mother for all that he learnt and did. Hardly 
had he attained his sixteenth year, when he became 
a great scholar and wrote commentaries on many 
philosophical works. His great learning and erudition 
were unequalled by any man, before or after him. 
He brought the Vid&nta Philosophy to the greatest 
prominence, and it was he, who gave bade life to 
the dying Hinduism. When he was bom, India 
was converted into Buddhism;— Hinduism was no¬ 
where to be found,—Hindu Theology wasno better 
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than dead. But it was S’ankara, who gave fire to 
the Hindu Theology and life to the Hindu Reli¬ 
gion. He cleared Buddhism off the face of India. 
And from the snow-clad Himalayas to the dark 
blue ocean, ihis preachings rose above the din of 
contending factions. 

At his sixteenth year S’ankara became an 
ascetic and went forth on his grand mission. After 
sixteen years, he returned to his dying mother and 
told her what he had been able to do. What else 
could make the dying moments of a mother more 
pleasant! She made S’ankara what he was; and 
what could be more pleasant to her than his suc¬ 
cess 1 

[ 4 ] 

We shall now mention another, who Is respec¬ 
ted all over the world. Her name was Lilavati ; 
she was the daughter of the great mathematician 
of ancient India, Bk&skar&ch&rya. He wrote a 
book on Mathematics, and named it after his be¬ 
loved daughter. It is supposed that Bhdskara 
was bom in 1115 A.D. 

Lil&vati was a widow. Her great father knew 
through the vast knowledge that he possessed of 
astrology that, his daughter, if married at a certain 
time, would surely lose her husband. He deter¬ 
mined not to give her away at that fatal moment. 
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To know the exact time he placed a Thambi* on a 
pot of water. It was to be filled with water through 
a very fine aperture, which was at the bottom of 
it, but as destiny would have it, the great man’s 
attempt to avert it became futile. When Lilavati 
looked at it to see how r the water was coming up, 
a small pearl fell into it from an ornament on her 
hair. It stopped the opening, and none noticed it. 
When it was the time to examine the Thambi , it 
was not filled; the reason was soon detected, and 
the pearl was found out. Lilavati was, however, 
married, and soon after she became a widow. 

She then devoted herself to the study of Mathe¬ 
matics under her father. Her father’s great book, 
Lilavati, which was addressed to her, shows what 
great mastery she acquired over this difficult 
science. It is said that she could tell the number 
of leaves of a tree by mathematical calculations. 
She passed her life in study, and Mathematics was 
the God of her worship and adoration. 

We shall mention another; her name was Bhd- 
numati. As Lilavati was great in Mathematics; 
—so Rh inumati was great in magic. She was 
the wife of Bhoj Raja,—a chieftain who ruled in 
Behar. It is a pity that we do not know much 


*• It wu an instrum snt that served the purpose of a clock. 
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of her, except some ancedotes on which no re¬ 
liance can be placed. Bhoja Kaja flourished about 
two thousand years ago ; Bhanumaii popularised 
magic at a time when all the world was in dark¬ 
ness ; but still in every village and in every town 
where a magician is to be found, her memory is 
adored and worshipped with reverence and awe. 
No Indian magician would begin his show without 
a prayer for her blessings. 

C 5 ] 

The name of Khnna is known as the greatest 
of all astrologers, though she was but a woman. 
She rose over all other astrologers of her age. Her 
verses are very popular and well-known to all. 

But who is this K hand ? No body knows w T ho 
her parents were. It is said that she was brought 
up by some Non-Ary an people, the Rakshasas , and 
was taught astrology, in which they were great 
adepts. In fact at the early period of Aryan civi¬ 
lisation the Rishis were far behind in astrology than 
the Non-Aryan people of whom they kept aloof. 

Khan a was an extraordinary genius; her 
memory w r as unmatched, and her intelligence was 
ever to be envied. She did not while away her time 
in playing ; she assiduously studied astrology from 
her foster-father and soon became an adept in it. 

There was another Aryan, boy amongst the 
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Non-Aryans and he lived in the same village in 
which Khand lived. He was called Mihir , and 
was a great favourite of all the Rdkshasas. He too 
learnt astrology and became a great astrologer. 

Now this boy was picked up by the Rdkshasas. 
One day, some of their women went to bathe and 
found a pot flowing down the river. Their atten¬ 
tion was drawn to it by the cries of a child. They 
caught hold of the pot and brought it on the bank. 
They found in it a very beautiful boy, only a few 
days old. They took up the child and brought 
it home. Since then Mihir became one of the 
Rdk&hasa boys and grew up under the fostering 
care of the women, who found him in the river. 
When Khand and Mihir both grew up to 
marriageable age, they were married. 

But although we cannot trace the parentage 
of Khand, we know whose son Mihir was. He 
was the son of Vara ha, one of the nine great 
scholars, who were attached to the court of Vikra- 
maditya, the most celebrated king of ancient 
India. Astrology was the forte of Vardha, and 
when a son was bom to him, he sat down to 
calculate the length of his life. He found that 
it was only ten years* When he found it, it pained 


* It was a mistake of his, it was not ten, but one hundred. 
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him very much,—but he thought, it would be best 
to remove the child now, than to bring him up 
and to see him die when he would be ten years 
old. He put the child into an earthern pot and 
let it float down the river. We know how the 
child was found and brought up. 

After marriage Khund and Mihir wished to 
come amongst their own people. They got per¬ 
mission from their Rdkshasa friends and started 
towards the Aryan country. A woman was des¬ 
patched with them with books on astrology. She 
was instructed to deliver them the books on 
coming to the .border of the Rdkshasa land, if she 
found that they were not adepts in it and still 
required to study it;—if otherwise, she was to 
bring the books back. 

On coming to the frontier, the woman saw a 
cow in labour-pain. “ Mihir asked she, “tell me 
of what colour the calf of this cow will be ?” 
“Surely white,” replied Mihir. But soon the cow 
gave birth to a black calf. “Well,” said the 
woman, “you can take these books with you. 
You have still much to learn.” Thus saying, she 
went away. 

Mihir was very sorry to find that, after so many 
years’ hard labour he could not do an easy cal¬ 
culation. “Well,” cried he, “if so many years’ 
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labour could not make me an astrologer, what 
these books could do ?” He took up the books 
and flung them into the river. Khand was at a 
distance, but when she saw the mad act of her 
husband, she ran towards the river;—but she 
could save but two out of the three books ; one 
was lost for ever * 

They arrived at a place where Raja Vikramadi- 
tya came on a hunting excursion. Khanh and 
Mihir knowing him to be a great patron of learn¬ 
ing, appeared before him. Finding them great 
adepts in astrology, the king took them with him 
and brought them to his capital. He asked Vardha 
to take charge of them and to keep them com¬ 
fortably in his bouse. Then the old Pundit found 
that Mihir was none else than his own dear son. 
How happy he and his wife were to get back their 
son and with him a daughter-in-law as good, 
handsome, and learned as any could wish for 1 

'thus they passed their life very happily for a 
year. Mihir was soon recognized as a great 
astrologer and was much honoured by the king. 
Khand was a greater adept in that mysterious 
science; what her husband, or her father-in-law 


* It is said the work on the occurrences of sub-terrestrial 
phenomena such as, earth quakes etc. was thus destroyed. 
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could not calculate, she used to do for them. 
Thus her name spread all over the country and at 
last reached the ear of the king. 

One day, Raja Vikramaditya asked I'arhha 
to tell him the total number of stars. He took 
one day’s time to answer the great king’s query. 
And though he laboured hard, he could do nothing 
of it. It was impossible to say what was the 
number of the stars. He was very morose and 
melancholy. Alas, at last his great fame and 
prestige would be gone for ever ! 

Khana asked him the cause of his uneasiness, 
and when told so she smiled and said, “Father, 
you need not be anxious for it. I shall calculate 
and find it out.” So she did. The next morning 
Varaha surprised the whole court by telling the 
king the exact number of stars. The king did not 
believe that it was his work ; he pressed him to 
give out the name of the real calculator. The 
Pundit was obliged to say, “My Liege, it was done 
by my daughter-in-law.” The king expressed his 
greatest satisfaction and ordered that Khana would 
be the tenth jewel of his royal court. 

Var&ha was thunder-struck. How could his 
daughter be brought to the court 1 She was a 
woman and a married woman,—she would be an 
•utcast} if she would come to the court. Death 
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was preferrable to such indignity and disgrace! 
He came to his house resolving to cut off the 
tongue ot Khtirt i, —the tongue that had brought 
ruin upon his family. He asked his son Mihir to 
do it;—both the husband and the wife knew 
through their knowledge of astrology that such 
would be her fate. Khana widened her mouth 
with her usual lovely smiles and Mihir cut off her 
tongue. She died a few hours after as happy as 
ever. 




RANI SANJUCTA. 

f 1 1 

J AYA Chandra was the king of Kanauj in the pro¬ 
vince of Oudh, when the fearful king Muham¬ 
mad Ghori invaded India. Beautiful and accom¬ 
plished Sanjucti was his daughter,—she was the 
Princess Royal of Kanyakuvja. She was the most 
handsome, most accomplished, and most admired 
of all the princesses of India; and many a prince 
from far and near sighed to secure her hands. But 
Jaya Chandra intended to hold a Svayamvara and 
to invite all the chiefs and potentates to come to 
the assembly, so that according to the custom of 
yore his beloved daughter might make her own 
choice of a husband. He held a great Rdjasuya 
Jagma, in which he asked the neighbouring kings 
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and potentates to appear and to pay him homage. 
Jayd Chandra was a mighty ruler ; he was feared 
by all and respected by the warriors. All came 
except Prithvirdj, the king of Delhi. Jaya Chandra 
took mortal offence at this ; lie had an effigy of the 
proud king made and placed at the door of the 
assembly room, where he had it dressed in the 
garb of a menial. 

In this assembly room the Princess was asked 
to appear and make her choice of a husband. 
Princess Sanjucta appeared in the assembly of 
princes,—a beautiful garland was round her neck, 
and glittering in gold and purple she was smiling 
her ever sweet smile. All was silent and expectant, 
—even the drop of a pin might be heard through 
the length and breadth of that large assembly. 
She stood like a queen in that great conclave of 
royal princes and ruling heads ; she surveyed them 
all. She moved on and passed by all the royal 
princes, one after another, till she came to the 
door of the room where stood the effigy of the 
great Prithvirdj. She did not look back ; she did 
not care to know what the assembly said or did. She 
took up the garland from her neck and placed it 
round that of the mud*effigy of the king of Delhi. 
There was a geat uproar all over the place; king 
Jaya Chandra grew mad with anger; the insult was 
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too much to be endured ; it sent him to the highest 
pitch of fury. He ordered his ministers to send 
the girl at once to prison and keep her there, till she 
would repent for her insolence and folly. She was 
instantly seized and removed ; the assembled chiefs 
and potentates went away to their own countries. 

The news reached Delhi. King Prithvirdj was 
informed of what had happended at Kanauj and 
what the royal princess had done and what punish¬ 
ment she had received for her bold behaviour. As 
soon as he heard all this, he immediately ordered 
his army to be ready in order to march towards 
the kingdom of Jaya Chandra. He came; —Jay a 
Chandra went out; there was a great battle, in 
which the king of Kanauj was defeated and his 
capital was taken. The Princess was brought out 
of the dungeon and taken away to Delhi; Prithvi¬ 
rdj married her in all pomp and grandeur. 

Jay a Chandra dared not go to war with the 
king of Delhi. He forgot not the insult and burnt 
with ever-lasting vengeance. Soon after this sad 
family-broil, the dread king of the Musulmans, 
Muhammad came to India, and moved on and on 
like an all-destroying tornado, scattering ruin 
and havoc all around. The temples were pulled 
down, the gods and goddesses were destroyed, the 
villages were looted and burnt, poor women in 
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hundreds were taken prisoners and were given 
to lustful soldiers to be made ever-lasting slaves. 
Dishonour and death danced in demoniac merri¬ 
ment over the land through which Muhammad and 
his hordes passed. There was no time to lose,— 
any how these monsters must be punished and sent 
back to their mountain homes. King Prithviraj 
called all the chiefs and potentates of India to 
arms to defend the honour of their women, the 
sanctity of their temples and liberty of their coun¬ 
try. All hastened towards Delhi to join his stand¬ 
ard, except Jaya Chandra , who kept himself aloof, 
sullen and revengeful, forgetting all that is good 
and noble in human heart. But to his credit it 
must be said that he had the sufficient sense of self¬ 
honour to stand aloof and not to join the enemy. 

There was a great battle fought between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans on the plains of 
Tirauri. Muhammad and his army were defeated, 
Musulmans were cut down in hundreds and the 
Ghori king barely escaped with his life. 

[ 2 ] 

But this was too much for Jaya Chandra to 
endure. All success of Prithviraj was gal! and 
worm-wood to him. He could suffer and endure 
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all, except the glory of his arch-enemy. Revenge 
hurled him down to the lowest abyss of sin and 
enmity ; it made him commit most foul and shame¬ 
ful deeds. He sent an emissary to the kingdom 
of Muhammad and invited him to come again to 
India. He promised him help; he declared his 
intention of openly joining him. He asked his 
emissary to inform him that he had broken the 
coalition of the chiefs, and Prithvirnj had been 
left to fight his battle alone. The Musulman king 
soon again collected a great army and hastened 
towards Delhi. Jay* Chandra marched with joy 
and pride ; for at last the great ambition of his life 
was going to be crowned with success. 

J*ya Chandra did not stop by simply calling 
in the greatest enemy of India in order to suffer 
the country to be looted and dishonoured, he 
applied all his intelligence and diplomacy to 
engender internal dissensions amongst the ruling 
chiefs. Thus Crithvirdj found himself forgotten by 
all his brother-kings,—all kept aloof and left him 
to fight his own battle ; miscreant Jay a Chandra 
openly joined the enemy and marched with his 
army to welcome him. 

He had encamped his army on the banks of 
the Yumuna and was daily expecting the approach 
of the Mahomedan hordes. He was alone in his 
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tent dreaming of the joy that would accrue from 
the defeat of Pnthvirdj. Oh, nothing like enjoy¬ 
ing the sweets of revenge ! A soldier came and 
saluted him saying “ Maharaj, a young soldier from 
the enemy’s camp prays to have an interview.” 
“ A young soldier !” mused the king, “ Ah ! a 
young soldier from the enemy’s camp ! What does 
he want ?” “ An ambassador,” replied the soldier, 
and he added, “ therefore we have allowed him to 
pass through our ranks and I have brought him 
to your Majesty’s camp.” “ Bring him here; no,— 
you better wait outside and send him here,” said 
the king and rose to take his sword. 

A soldier came; he saluted him and fell on 
his knees. “ What do you want ?” asked Jaya- 
chandra in astonishment. “ Father,” said Sanjuctd 
in disguise, “I have come to pray for your blessings. 
I am going to fight for my country, and I must meet 
the enemy with your blessings, for without paternal 
blessings my success will not be assured.” Jaya - 
chandra stood like a statue for five minutes; then 
he tried to say something, but he stopped and 
looked at his daughter intently for five minutes 
more. Then he said, " You are the cause of all 
this l Go away, it is too late.” “ Father, father, 
dear father,” cried the princess and elapsed the 
.feet of the king with her arms, “ Do kindly look 
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to your country,—look to the poor and helpless 
women that will be dishonoured, to the gods and 
goddesses that will be demolished, to the holy 
temples that will be defiled,—to the.” “ Stop girl,” 
said the king, “ go away. It is too late.” “ Will all 
my prayers be in vain!” said the Princess and 
rose from her suppliant posture. She turned to¬ 
wards her father like an enraged lioness and said, 
“ You have to murder your own daughter before 
you can bring shame and disgrace to the departed 
manes of our illustrious race. Shame, father, 
shame ! Oh, you join the Musalmans, and sell your 
country to them 1 

Jay a Chandra quickly left the tent and passed 
orders that the soldier, that had come to see him, 
should be taken care of, so that he might safely 
reach his own camp. Then he took a horse and 
rode away to the direction of the Mohamedan 
camp. Sanjucta waited for a quarter of an hour 
and then came out and searched for her father. 
But he was not to be found. Then she quietly 
passed through the camp and returned to her 
husbund. 

PrithvirAj knew that there was no chance of 
success this time. SanjuctA knew it too. The 
husband and wife met and bade each other a loving 
farewell. She went away to Delhi to save the 
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honour of the women and Prtthviraj • remained 
in the battle-field to see that his men might 
not disgrace themselves. “ My dear wife,” said 
the king, “ rest assured, I shall not disgrace myself 
by leaving the field till I am alive, and I am sure 
each and every one of my soldiers will do the 
same,” “ Dear husband,” replied the queen, “that 
is why I leave you. If I do not go back to Delhi, 
they will not be able to save themselves;—poor 
things,—they will be confused and terror-stricken. 
But rest assured, when my father with his 
friends reaches Delhi, they will not find a living 
woman in the city.” 


t3 ] 

Some months passed before the hostile armies 
met in a deadly combat. Beth parties were 
unwilling to begin the hostilities. They were so 
strong that both parties were afraid of each other, 
and looked at each other defiantly from a safe dis¬ 
tance. Prithvirdj passively waited the attack and 
his enemies took some months to get themselves 
ready to attack him. And all these long mouths, 
there in Delhi lived Sanjudd only on water and 
bread, observing the strictest asceticism. Her noble 
example was followed by all the women of the city; 
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they were all ready to die at a moment's notice. 
From the queen down to a beggar woman, they 
all prayed day and night for the victory,—prayed 
to their gods and goddesses to save their country’s 
liberty and to protect their beloved idols and 
temples. 

At last the battle was faught. As it was ex¬ 
pected the whole Hindu army was totally annihilat¬ 
ed ; none surrendered, none asked for grace ; 
each and every one of them faught till he was 
dead. The dead body of the king was found un¬ 
derneath a heap of those of his faithful retainers,— 
all covered with innumerable wounds. A complete 
victory was gained by Muhamad Ghori, and he 
congratulated Jay a Chandra on his unexpected 
good fortune. But somehow Java Chandra was 
disappointed ; he thought he would be very happy 
by the fall of his great enemy, but now when it 
did happen, he became very very miserable. 

They buried and burnt their dead and marched 
towards Delhi. When they reached the fallen city, 
they found a big funeral pyre smouldering down 
in front of the Palace. All was at an end. San- 
juctd had entered the burning pyre as a queen 
enters her royal court. She had been followed by 
the ladies of the royal household ; all the women 
of the city had followed her noble example. The 

.' 4 
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men of Delhi had fallen in the field of battle to- 
defend the liberty of their country, and the women 
had fallen into the pyre,—to save their honour. 

Jay a Chandra felt the bitterest pangs of re¬ 
morse ; but alas, it was too late. He soon gathered 
his men and marched away to his kingdom. And 
readers of history know that the very next year 
his kingdom was invaded by his so-called friend, 
Muhamad Ghori ;—he was defeated and beheaded, 
and his kingdom was annexed to the Mahomedan 
Empire of Delhi. 



PAD MINI. 


[ 1 ] 

I N the beginning of the 12th century the kingdom 
of Mewer was the most'powerful sovereignty in 
India. Chitor , its capital, was the most impor¬ 
tant city in the historic land of Rajputana. It 
was the centre of all heroism, all civilisation, all 
that was grand, sublime and beautiful. At the 
time of which we are speaking, Maharana Laksh- 
man Sing was the ruling sovereign,—but he was 
a minor ; consequently the government was vested 
in his uncle Bhima Sing. None was so great in 
arms or in council; never was the Mewer king¬ 
dom so benignly ruled;—there was peace and 
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contentment all over the kingdom and Bhima 
Sing was loved, admired and adored. 

But sooner than it was expected, the peace and 
happiness of the people of Mewer came to an end. 
The terrible king of the Moslems, Allauddin was 
over-running the whole of Northern India. He was 
looting cities and towns, demolishing temples and 
shrines and massacring the old and the young. In 
his destructive mood he came near the great 
Mewer kingdom. He found it defended by a 
most heroic and powerful race. He was rather 
unwilling to risk his reputation by invading 
such a powerful kingdom ;—he was at the point 
of turning the course of his stupendous army to 
some other direction, when he heard of the un¬ 
common, unsurpassed and unmatched beauty of 
Pud mini, the wife of the regent, Bhima Sing. Lust 
and avarice were his ruling passions ; he stopped 
and encamped. He first tried secretly ;—he sent 
spies into the city, and bribed women of bad 
characters to negotiate with the Rani, but he 
was very much mistaken in his estimation of 
Pudmini, who was a woman far above his 
conception and moral ideas. Failing in this, he 
marched out with his great army and laid siege to 
t}ie great city of Chiton. He met iwith a hot re¬ 
ception ; arms met with arms ; the heroic eons of 
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Mewer were as firm as the rocks on which their 
castle stood. There were hard fightings;—there 
were night attacks and day skirmishes,—Rajputs 
were resolved upon death or victory,—Moselms, 
on the other hand, were determined to conquer the 
country. Allauddin had taken a solemn vow that 
he would secure Padmini, or die in the rocky 
lands of Rajputana. 

Days after days passed, months after months 
rolled away,—still Chit or stood the seige of the 
great Moslem forces; but the number of the 
defenders got thinner and thinner every day,—the 
Moslem won the day by their numerical strength. 
Bhima Sing defended Chitor to the last, but be 
could no longer retain her, for a very large number 
of his soldiers had been killed or wounded. He 
was at last obliged to negotiate with the Moslem 
invader; he asked for peace and offered gold to 
buy it. It pained him,—death was preferred to 
such humility,—but noble Bhima Sing submitted to 
all this for the sake of his dear and beloved 
subjects. But, alas, the monster of iniquity, cruel 
and lustful Allauddin rejected all offers. He sent 
words that there was but one means by which 
the Rajputs could get peace and it was to deliver 
up Padmini to his lust. The Rajputs in a body 
rejected this most insulting proposal and resolved 
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to fight to the last. So fightings were renewed 
and the seige continued. 

About a year and a half passed, still Allauddin 
could not take possession of the Rajput capital; 
■still the Rajputs withstood the attacks of his vast 
hordes as a rock withstands the continual dashing 
of waves of a tempestuous ocean. The great 
Moslem invader grew tired of fighting,—he became 
half-willing to let the Rajputs and their Chi/or 
alone,—but he could not honourably retire without 
once more trying to get possession of Padmini. 
He offered peace ; he sent messengers to Bhima 
Sing to propose that, if he could only once allow 
Allauddin to see his wife, he could very gladly 
make peace with the Rajputs and retire with his 
army. The Rajputs were at the last strait; 
they held a council of war, and it was finally 
•decided that if the Moslem would agree to see the 
reflection of the Rani on a looking-glass, there was 
no harm to allow him to do it, but he must come 
into the fort with only a few retainers. Allauddin 
agreed, a day was fixed, and all fightings ceased. 
At the appointed day and time Allauddin came and 
■saw Pad mini in a looking-glass. He expressed 
his greatest satisfaction, made many apologies to 
Bhima Sing for his invasion of the country and 
promised to be a friend of Chi tor till his death. 
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“My friend," said he, “if I knew what a brave 
race your Rajputs are and what a noble and 
glorious man their Regent is, I would never have 
crossed arms with them and would have courted 
their friendship. I am extremely honoured by 
getting your friendship. Henceforth all enmity 
between the Musulmans and the Rajputs will cease 
for ever.” He took up the hand of Bhima Sing 
and said, “I have one prayer to make before we- 
part. I am sure you will not disappoint me. 
Come to my camp to-morrow and honour it with 
your presence.” The noble, the truthful, the 
honest and straight-forward Rajput Chief accepted 
his invitation and promised to go to his camp. 

With only a few attendants, Bhima Sing set 
out from his fort and rode towards the Moslem 
camp. But the treacherous Musulman kept hidden 
some hundreds of soldiers on his way to the camp. 
They lay in ambuscade behind a jungle. As 
Bhima Sing and his party came near them, they 
rushed out. Before the Rajputs could make any 
attempt to defend themselves, they were all taken 
prisoners. There was great joy all over the 
Moslem camp,—there was dismay and confusion 
within the city of Chitor. It was tenfold increased 
when a messenger from the Moslem camp ap¬ 
proached the fort and cried, “O you Rajputs, know 
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the command of our king. If you do not forthwith 
deliver your Padmini R,mi to our general and 
king, Bhima sing will be killed and fightings will 
be renewed.” 

Rana Lakshmana Sing was a boy,—so were the 
twelve sons of Bhima Sing. When he was taken 
prisoner, the command of the army fell on Gora 
Sing, the brother of Pnd?nini\ but the Government 
was managed by Padmini , the wife of the Regent. 
She called all the Sirdars, generals and princes to a 
council and consulted how to rescue the Regent 
and defend the city. The brave Rani offered to go 
over to the enemy’s camp. A stratagem was 
played and the Moslems fell into the snare. 

A messenger was despatched to the Musulman 
king with the offer of peace. The Ram offered to go 
to the king, provided that her husband was safely 
delivered to the city. But as her innumerable maids 
would not leave her till the last, he must allow 
them also to come to his camp to bid her their last 
farewell. Allauddin’s joy knew no bounds. At 
last he was going to get Padmini, whose unmatch¬ 
ed beauty had made him mad 1 He agreed to all 
her proposals and asked the messenger to hasten 
back and sent their Rani as soon as possible. 

Padmini came out of the fort in a palankin. 
She was followed by seven hundred palankins,— 
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carried by sturdy Rajputs with arms hidden under 
their clothes. Within each palankin were two 
Rajput warriors armed to the teeth. They were 
accompanied by their great general, Gora, and his 
son, Bddal , a boy of only twelve years of age. 
But the Moslems suspected nothing;—they wel¬ 
comed the Rani in royal state and allowed the 
seven hundred closed palankins to pass into their 
camp. 


t 2 ] 

Allauddin hurried to meet Pad mini, but she 
said from her closed palankin, “O mighty Sultan, 
I have come to be yours.—I shall never again see 
my husband. Allow me to see him once for the 
last time.” The king found no reasonable objec¬ 
tion to it and ordered the palankin to be carried 
to the place where Bhima Sing was kept a 
prisoner. 

Two bold Rajputs had assumed the garb of 
Musulmans and entered the Moslem camp on the 
Bight before. They had come with two of the best 
horses and passed unrecognised into the camp. 
They had instructions to keep the horses ready near 
the tent in which the Rana was kept a prisoner. 
The palankin neared the Rana’s tent,— Pod mini 
anxiously waited for the men and found them 
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standing almost at the door of it. Her anxiety was 
gone and she entered the tent. 

Bhima Sing was astonished to find his wife in 
the enemy’s camp. “ What is this ?” exclaimed 
he, “ why are you here ?” “ Hush,” said she, “No 

time to lose. Arm yourself. There are horses 
outside the tent. All arrangements have been 
made for our escape. Come, dear husband, come.” 
Rana Bhima Sing and Padmini came out of the 
tent so suddenly that the guards could not get 
time to stop them. Like lightnings they rushed to¬ 
wards the horses ; in the twinkling of an eye, they 
got upon the fiery steeds and disappeared.' The 
guards raised a hue and cry,—there was confusion 
and alarm all over the camp, in the midst of which 
the Rajputs came out of their palankins and 
attacked the Moslems. Thus the Moslems could 
get neither time nor opportunity to pursue the 
Rajput chief and his brave wife. Their flight was 
covered by the Rajputs and they rode away to 
their city in safety. 

Here in the camp fought the Rajputs like 
enraged lion3 at bay. They were soon encircled by 
hordes of Musulman soldiers, but they fell as only 
heroes fall on the field of battle. General Gora 
fell in the thickest of the fighting, and command 
was at once taken up by his son, Bddal. Who does 
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not fight when he sees a boy, only twelve years old, 
fighting before him, rushing amongst the enemies, 
and killing them as a young and ferocious tiger kills 
deer ? The Rajputs fought till they were annihi¬ 
lated. They went out to give opportunity to their 
Rani, to rescue their beloved Ruler,—they went 
out to die, to save their chief and leader. They 
died,—none returned to the city to tell the tale but 
they had killed half of the Moslem soldiers, and 
entirely destoyed Allauddin’s camp. More than 
twelve hundred years have rolled away in the un¬ 
knowable space of time, but still the names of boy 
B<idal and his Rajput soldiers are sung in rural 
ballads and city-songs. 


[3 ] 

After the escape of Bhima Sing and the fall of 
brave Badal, both parties became desperate. The 
Rajputs determined to exterminate the Moslems or 
to die in the attempt;—the Musulmans resolved to 
take possession of Chitor or to die on the battle¬ 
field. But alas, the Rajputs had little hope of 
success. Bhima Sing had seen a vision,—a cry of 
Mai bhukd ho (I am hungry) was heard by,him, 
night after night; the presiding goddess of 
Chitor had appeared before him and told him 
that unless she would drink the blood of twelve 
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royal hearts, her thirst would not be quench¬ 
ed. Yes, one after another, eleven sons of Bhima 
Sing had sallied forth to destroy the Musalmans, 
and one after another they were all killed, There 
would be but one struggle more,—it was the last 
and final attempt of the Rajputs to drive away the 
Musalmans from the gate of their city. There 
was no hope of success, for their number had 
been reduced to hundreds, whereas the Musalmans 
were thousands. But they had all determined to 
die in order to defend their country. They knew 
they would die but they must save at least one 
scion of the royal house, so that he might again 
establish a new Chitor kingdom. The youngest 
son of Bhima Sing was saved; the boy was given 
to a maid servant; she left Chitor with the boy 
and went into a jungle. The Moslems did not know 
that one of the Rajput Princes had been removed 
from their deadly grasp. 

They all,—each and every one in the city, ex¬ 
cept decrepit old men and helpless children, went 
out to fight with the enemy under the command 
of their chief, Bhima Sing. We need not describe 
the battle in which one side was resolved to sell 
their lives dearly and in which they were deter-, 
mined to die, killing as many of the enemies as 
possible. From morning to evening the battle 
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raged undecisive ;—by the evening there was not 
a single Rajput alive ;—but Allauddin’s stupendous 
army was almost exterminated. 

In the evening when the sad news reached the 
city, by the order of their Rani Padmini , the 
Rajput women made a large funeral pyre at the 
centre of the city. She came out with all her maids 
and was followed by all the women of the city. Fire 
was set to the funeral pile,—soon the destructing 
element raged and roared;—the fire lighted up the 
whole city, shewing its deadly aspect. Padmini, 
followed by the women, took seven turns round 
the pyre and then jumped into the blazing 
element. Her example was instantly followed 
by others. When Allauddin reached the city, 
he found all was at an end ; the fire of the pile was 
slowly going down. 

He won the battle and conquered Ckitor, 
but he found ruins for his possession and decrepit 
old men and helpless children for his booty. 




THE RANI OF ARGAL. 


T HERE was a Hindu Principality in Argal, near 
the modem Buxar in Behar. The name of 
the chief was Gautam and the heroine of our 
story was his wife. He refused to pay the tribute 
to the Mahomedan Emperor of Delhi, and the 
Governor of Oudh was ordered to march against 
him. He found the brave Raja more than his 
match, for the imperial troops were defeated with 
very great slaughter. The remnant returned with 
haste and fear, while the Raja marched back to his 
castle and proclaimed a feast in honour of the 
victory. 

On the day of the full moon, the Rani was filled 
with fear, for unless she could bathe in the holy 
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Ganges disaster would surely visit her home. But 
the banks of the Ganges were in the possession of 
her foes. The Rani thought over the matter in 
solitude and resolved to slip out with her maids atid 
hurry down to the bathing ghaut at Buxar, only a 
few miles off. She could go incognito and hurry 
back again to the castle. 

With eager steps they went oft their way 
in the darkness of the night. When the morn¬ 
ing broke they found themselves near the 

‘Mother of mighty rivers 
Adored by saint and sage ; 

The much-loved peerless Ganga, 

Famous from age to age/ 

With swift steps and glad heart they hastened 
forward and arrived at the ghaut. They performed 
the sacrifices of the full moon and bathed in the 
holy water. Everything had so far passed off 
quietly, but it was scarcely to be expected that 
Such a lady could visit the ghaut without attracting 
notice. Very soon it reached the ear of the 
Governor of Oudh, whose camp was hard by. He 
soon learnt that the lady was none other than 
the Rani of Argal. Immediately the order was 
passed that the Rani should be captured. 

As the Rani with her maids was returning 
to the castle they were surrounded by Moslem 
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soldiers. It is better to describe the state of her 
mind in the words of a poet, 

‘The fear was in her bosom 
The Rani shed no tear ; 

And her eye resentful sparkled, 

As the enemy drew near. 

She stood there brave and scornful, 

Her maids by her side; 

And with undaunted calmness 
The Ajodhya’s chief defied.’ 

Each and every one of these brave women had a 
dagger underneath her clothes. 1 hey drew them 
out and prepared to cut their way to the castle. 
But when the Rani found that it was an impossible 
task, she cried out,— 

“Are there no Hindu clansmen, 

No Hindu brother here 
To whom a Hindu mother 
And a Hindu wife ts dear ? 

If such there be, arouse ye. 

Stand forth, to aid, 

By the gods 1 adjure yon, 

My curse on you is laid/’ 

Scarcely had these burning words left the lips of the 
Rani, when two brave men, named Abhai Chand, 
and Nirbhai Chand, with a few followers, sprang 
upon the enemies with a shout. In a fewmoments 
they cut their way to the side of the Rani and her 
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maids, who were stoutly defending themselves 
against the grasp of the ruffians around. With a 
mighty effort they opened a path through the 
crowd, and with the ladies in their midst they tried 
to reach the castle. But it was a desperate 
struggle, every foot of the way had to be won at 
the sword’s point. Brave Nirbhai fell mortally 
wounded, and with him fell many more. But soon 
succour came. The news reached the Chief of 
Argal, who hastened with his men to rescue his 
wife. When the Mahomedans saw him and his 
brave men, they turned and fled. 

“ Bat all rejoiced to tee her, 

And with one voice did tell, 

How the Real and her maidens 
Had fought so brave and well.* 1 

The Chief of Argal was so pleased with the 
bravery of Abkai that, he gave him his daughter 
in marriage;—and what became the fate of the 
cowardly Governor ? Friend and foe upbraided 
him for his cowardly attack on the Ram of Argal, 

“When whits with age 
Still then he bore the shame, 

That he bad wielded weapon 
Against a oebi* dame.” 



KARUM DEVR 

K ARUM Devi was the daughter of the chief of 
the Mahils, whose seat was at a place called 
Aureent. Her father was neither a king, nor a po¬ 
tentate, but as she was beautiful and accomplished, 
Ruler of Mundore offered to marry her, and his 
proposal was accepted. A formal betrothal was 
made, and the day was fixed for the happy nuptials. 

But all these happy arrangements were over¬ 
turned by the arrival of a stranger in the court of 
the chief of Aureent. He was a desert chief, named 
Sadoo,—a man of undaunted courage and chival¬ 
rous knight errantry. He was a terror of the coun¬ 
try and carried h/s raids far and wide. The chief of 
Aureent had often heard of his exploits, but he had 
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never seen him. So on one occasion when Sadoo 
was returning to his desert home after a fray, he 
invited him to his castle and asked him to partake 
of his hospitalities. The invitation was accepted, 
and Sadoo stopped for a week at Aureent. 

Karum Devi saw the young hero, whose manly 
form and martial fame completely won her heart. 
She listened to his wonderful stories of adventure 
and lost her heart to the gallant hero. But her 
unhappy love brought miseries and misfortunes 
on her family. She was already betrothed and 
her love towards Sadoo resulted in her death. 

She opened her heart to her hand-maidens,— 
they fold if to her mother. She on her part dis¬ 
closed the matter to her husband. The chief of 
Aureent knew not what to do. How could he can- 
cel the engagement with the Ruler of Mundore ? 
Syrely he would take it to be a great insult;— 
there would be war, carnage and bloodshed. No— 
by no means he could plunge his country into a 
bloody campaign for the foolish whims of a way¬ 
ward girl! Karum must not think of others,— 
she must marry Mundore, or marry none. 

But is there a man who can ever act against 
the wish of , his better half 1 The ladies became 
victorious, as they always are, all over, the world. 
The chief had to submit to their wiR That the 
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happiness of the daughter should stand above all 
other considerations, was the argument of the 
mother, and it carried weight. A messenger was 
despatched to the father of Sadoo with the pro¬ 
posal of marriage. We need not say, the offer 
was most gladly accepted and the bridegroom start¬ 
ed for Aureent with seven hundred stalwart fol¬ 
lowers. The nuptials were solemnised in great pomp 
and the happy pair started for their desert home. 

The Ruler of Mundore took severe offence at 
the behaviour of the chief of Aureent. He could 
not prevent the marriage, but he was resolved 
upon vengeance. He collected four thousand 
soldiers and planted himself on the road which 
Sadoo and his wife had to take. 

Merrily went the bridal party on its way to the 
desert home, fearing no evil and suspecting no 
disaster. But they soon found that their way was 
blocked by the army of the disappointed and 
aggrieved lover. If they would win their way 
home, they must fight. 

But the Ruler of Mundore, like a gallant foe, 
scorned the advantage of numbers. He challenged 
his foe to a single combat. A series of single 
combat ensued with all the forms of chivalry. 
The two chiefs stood looking on, expressing their 
approval of the bravery and skill of their followers. 
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At last the gallant Sadoo prepared himself for 
action,—the Mundore chief was already impatient 
to meet him. Sadoo came to his wife and bade her 
farewell. She buckled his sword and said, “ Dear 
husband, I shall witness your deed. If you fall, 
I shall follow you in death.” Again and again he 
was challenged to the combat;—but though she 
said bold and brave words yet she could not say 
good bye to him. At last he extricated himself 
from her loving grasp and went forth to meet the 
Ruler of Mundore. 

They met, each wishing to yield to his rival 
the first blow. It was at length struck by Sadoo 
on the neck of the Mundore prince. With the 
rapidity of lightning it was returned, and Karum 
Devi saw the steel descend on the head of her 
lover. Both fell on the ground, Sadoo in the 
agonies of death but the chief of Mundore only 
fainted from the loss of blood. 

There was great mourning over the slain,—but 
there was no tear in the eyes of Karum Devi. 
She assumed the command of her husband’s army, 
she took the sword of her husband which lay by 
him; and before she could be prevented she severed 
her left arm from the shoulder. She gave command 
that it should be conveyed to her father-in-law 
in the fastness of the desert. “ Tell him,” said 
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she, “such was his daughter. She was not 
unworthy to be the wife of his brave son.” Then 
she ordered her attendants to cut off her right 
arm and carry it to her father. “ Tell him also,” 
said she, “ that his daughter died as the woman 
of the brave Maliil race should die ” Finding her 
attendants unwilling to carry out her orders, she 
turned towards them like a lioness and pealed 
forth, <l Do you dare disobey your general’s order ?” 
A man advanced from the rank and said, “ Lady, 
we have forgotten discipline. We hesitated 
because we admire and respect you. But let it 
not be said that you are not accepted as our 
general and therefore we refused to carry out your 
orders. With your permission and under your com¬ 
mand, I cut off your arm.” Karum Devi stood 
like a statue and saw both of her arms chopped off. 

She then prepared herself for the flames. A 
funeral pyre was erected on the field of battle just 
where her husband had fallen. Calmly and silently 
she gave herself up with him to the devouring 
flames, amidst loud acclamations of both the armies. 




TARA B A I- 


[ 1 ] 

T HODA was a small kingdom in Rajputana, 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century 
one Surat an >was its chief and ruler;—but he 
was not strong enough to defend his country 
from the attacks of the powerful armies ot the 
Musultnan Emperor of Delhi. They came in 
hordes and hemmed him in ;—he appealed to the 
neighbouring chiefs and his sovereign, the Maha- 
rana Sangram Sing of Mewar, to come, or to send 
armies to his help. But alas, each and every one 
of the Rajput chiefs, from the Maharana down to 
the pettiest Thakur, were all anxious to look after 
their own kingdoms,—for they were all in the 
same plight. Each and every one of them Whs 
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attacked by the Mussulmans, and each and every 
one of them was engaged in defending his own 
country. Thus none came to Surat an's help,—he 
did what was possible to be done to defend his 
country,—but finally he was driven out of his 
kingdom and his most beloved Thoda passed 
into the hands of the victorious Moslems. 

He retired with his only daughter Tara to 
Bidnore, a place near Chitor , the capital of the 
Mewer kingdom. There lived he a life of retired 
ease, but he never forgot his kingdom of Thoda 
and its poor oppressed people. What could he do 
without soldiers, without means, and without 
money or arms! The king of Chitor, whose 
vassal he was, could do nothing for him,—for he 
himself was beset with the armies of Delhi. 

But Suratan never gave up hope to recover 
his lost kingdom. He fondly hoped that time 
would surely come when he would have an oppor¬ 
tunity of regaining his Thoda. His hope rested 
on his most beloved and loving daughter Tara. 
He had no son;—but he brought up Tara as a boy 
and gave her all the training of a soldier. From 
her early age Tara had learnt to ride horses, to 
handle swords and to use bows and arrows. She 
was a heroine in every way. Her beauty was ex¬ 
quisite,—there was none so handsome in Rajputana. 
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She was endowed with all the qualifications of a 
great lady,—but at the same time she was as bold 
as a lioness, as spirited as a tigress, and as 
courageous and skilful in war as the best of the 
Rajputs. More than once did Suratan attempt 
to regain his kingdom, and on each occasion Tdrd 
fought by his side. 

Suratan fondly hoped that though unfortu¬ 
nately he did not get an opportunity to regain ltis 
kingdom yet the training that he was giving to his 
daughter would make her quite capable of regain¬ 
ing it, in case he would die without getting back 
his lost kingdom. The education, that he had 
given her, would make her quite capable of doing 
it, in case he would die before he regained his 
kingdom. He resolved that none but the man, 
who would be able to drive Musulmans from his 
kingdom of Thoda , would get the hand of his 
most beautiful and accomplished daughter Tdrd. 
The fame of the matchless beauty and accomplish¬ 
ments of Tdrd spread all over Rajasthan; many a 
prince grew eager to get possession of the beauti¬ 
ful girl,—but Suratan was inexorable. 

One after another proposed and was rejected, 
till the third son of the Rana of Mewer, Jayamalla, 
proposed to marry the princess. Suratan was a 
vassal of the Rana ; it was an honour to him to 
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get his daughter married to the son of the great 
man,—but his patriotism rose above all considera¬ 
tions. “ No, Prince,” said he, “ I can give away 
my daughter to none else, but to him who would 
be able to regain my Thoda.” Jayamalla was 
proud, vain and vicious ; he was a coward and a 
base debauchee; he sneered at Suratan, —cut 
vulgar jokes at his beautiful daughter and boasted 
that the position of Surat an would be soon so 
low that he would be glad to hire out his daughter 
to the groom of his stable. Suratan could no 
longer endure ; he drew out his sword, and before 
he could be prevented, he beheaded the young 
prince. 

The Rana was as noble as the great ruler of 
the brave and heroic race of Rajputs should have 
been. When the news of his son’s encounter with 
Suratan reached him, he said, “ Well he deserved 
it. He was the curse of my family, and as he 
attempted to do what no Rajput would have 
done, I pardon Suratan for killing him.” 

[ 2 ] 

Now there was another son of the Rana/ 
named Prithi Rai. He incurred his father’s dis¬ 
pleasure and was ordered to live out of the juris¬ 
diction of the Mewer kingdom. But on the death 
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of Jayanudla the Rana recalled his banished son 
and restored to him his status as a prince of the 
blood. His return was welcomed by the people- 
of Chitor , for he was the best of all the princes. 
None was so handsome, none was so courageous, 
none was so able a soldier as he. Surely amongst 
all the Rajput Princes he was the fittest man to 
be the husband of the young princess. If there 
was any man in Rajputana who deserved to be 
possessed of the hand of Tara, it was Prince 
Prithi Rat of Chitor. The Rana was willing,— 
Suratan was also willing to see him as his son-in- 
law; Tara herself was in deep love with Prithi 
and Prithi with Tara ,—hut also, there was a great 
obstacle in their way to happiness ! There was the 
solemn vow of Suratan that none but he, who 
would be able to regain Thoda , would get his 
daughter for his wife. 

Prithi Rai determined to make an attempt. 
Well, it was all the same,—to die in the attempt, 
or to live without his beloved. Tar A. It was better 
to die with glory instead* of living in ignomy and.' 
without Tara. He collected two hundred best 
Rajput horsemen and prepared to march towards 
Thoda. We need not say, Tara, notwithstanding 
ajl protest, accompanied her affianced. 

They cams near Thoda and encamped under 
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the cover of a dense forest. Prithi Rai intended 
to surprise the Mahomedans on the day of their 
great annual festival of Ma ho ram, which is celebra¬ 
ted in memory of toe murder of the martyr Husein. 
On this occasion the Musulmans become mad with 
excitement and burn with religious enthusiasm. 
This is the day on which they grow as fearful as 
demons; but this was the day on which Prithi 
Rai determined to attack them. 

Early in the evening, two horsemen, followed 
b,y another, entered the citadel of Thoda. The 
first two were Prithi Rai and Tar&bai , the third 
horseman was the chief of Se»gar, the most in¬ 
timate and dearest friend of Prithi Rai. He had 
left his men with instructions to advance towards 
the fort. The Rajput cavalry advanced silently, 
and under the cover of the hills came at the foot of 
the citadel. There they lay in waiting as silent 
and motionless as so many statues. In the mean¬ 
while within the fort had the three heroic souls 
already begun their bloody business. They began, 
to kill whomever they could lay their hands upon. 
There was soon alarm and confusion all over the, 
fort,—people ran in dismay ;—soldiers unarmed and 
undressed ran in all directions,—the great drum was 
beaten,—and the door of the citadel was shut up. 
Pritjki Rai expected all this; he knew he 
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could not surprise the Mahomedans, if he went 
with all his men. The sound of the horse’s 
hoops would be heard by the people of the fort 
long before he could reach its gate ;—the door of 
jt would bp soon shut up and the soldiers would 
hurl upon his exposed men all sorts of missiles. 
This was the reason why he entered the fort unat¬ 
tended by his men, for their arrival drew no atten¬ 
tion, and when they attacked the Mahomedans all 
people’s attention was naturally centered upon, 
them ;—all came rushing towards them. Getting 
the opportunity of coming unnoticed to the fort 
his men rushed forward. Here the Prince ran 
in the fort towards the. gate, opened it and 
allowed the Rajputs to rush into the fort. As 
previously arranged everything was carried to, 
perfection. The door was opened and Prithi Rai’s 
brave Rajputs rushed into the fort and began to, 
butcher the surprised and confused Musulnrans. 
1 he Mahomedan soldiers tried to rally round, 
but their attempt failed and they began to fall 
like leaves under the swords of the Rajputs. Tard 
fought by the side of her husband and felled rtiany 
of the enemies of her country and the oppressers of 
her people. By evening the victory was complete ; 
three-fourths of the Mahomedans lay dead, the 
rest fled in all directions. Tara prevented the 
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Rajputs to pursue them. “ Let them live,” said 
she, “ our intention is to regain oyr kingdom and 
not to kill them.” 

We need not say, soon after this victory, Tara 
was married to Pritki Rai in great pomp. Sura- 
tan returned to his ever dear T/ioda, but soon he 
retired to Bidnore , investing Prithi Rai and Tara 
with all the powers and privileges of Royalty. 
They lived very happily for a year or two,—when 
a sad occurrence happened, which brought their 
happy carreer to an end. 

[ 3 ] 

When Prithi Rai was only twenty three and: 
Tara seventeen,—at the very spring of their happy 
lives they were suddenly carried away. Prithi had a. 
very beloved sister,—she was married to one Pravu 
Rai ; this man was a debauchee ynd, tyrant. He. 
ill-treated his wife till it grew intolerable to the 
young Princess to live with him. Finding no other 
hope of saving herself from the persecution of her 
husband, she wrote a letter to her chivalrous brother. 
She knew if there was any body bold enough to 
redress her wrong, it was her brave brother Prithi 
Rai. She wrote, “ My husband’s persecutions have- 
become intolerable, He is always drunk and is 
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always engaged in things which cannot be des¬ 
cribed. Dear brother, if you have any love and 
feelings for your poor sister, save her from her life 
of wretchedness and misery.” 

No sooner Prithi Rai received this letter, than 
he at once repaired to the house of Pravu Rai ; he 
reproached him for his cowardice and ignominous 
conduct. He forced him to place on his head 
the shoe of his wife as an atonement for his past 
conduct and a guarantee for further good beha¬ 
viour. Pravu Rai was airaid of his brother-in- 
law,—he knew Prithi Rai was a man of very 
strong character ; he could kill him if he would 
choose to do it. He did what he was commanded 
to do, but he entertained a deadly hatred towards 
him, and determined to wreak a severe vengeance 
upon the man, who so publicly insulted him. But 
he kept his foul intention hidden in his breast, 
showed the greatest respect for Prithi Rai , and 
pressed him to accept his hospitality. Simple 
and honest Prithi Rai never dreamt that his life 
was aimed at;—he graciously accepted the invita¬ 
tion of his brother-in-law and remained to join him 
at dinner. 

At that fatal dinner, deadly poison was mixed 
•with liquor ; and that liquor was given to Prithi 
Rai by Pravu Rai, —the young Prince never 
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suspected any thing wrong and drank the fatal 
liquid. When lie was leaving the house of his 
sister, he tell down at the courtyard and fainted. 
The news soon reached his palace and that 
tof his royal father;—his dear wife Tara ran to 
her dying husband,—his old father and brothers 
came to see what had happened. Every effort 
was made to save him, but all to no effect. He 
breathed his last on the lap of his weeping wife 
amidst the loud lamentations of all the people of 
Chitor. 

Was 7'iir.i to die with her husband? Was 
she going to be a Rhti ? Yes, she was. She was 
a heroine in her childhood, she was a heroine in 
her youth,—she was a heroine even in her death. 
The Maharana, her father-in-law, Swvian , her 
father, her brother-in-law, nay all the people 
of Chitor , entreated her to give up the idea of 
following her husband to death, for she was the 
most beloved of all. But she stood firm; she 
asked to be excused in such a tone that, people 
stood silent and dared not repeat their requests 
and prayers. 

A funeral pyre was soon made ; the corpse of 
Prithi Rai was placed on it, and then began the 
fearful ceremony of .w/. Tara went through 
the thrilling solemnities as calmly as if she was 
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doing nothing extraordinary, When the ceremony 
was over the Brahmanas began to recite the holy 
texts. Amidst the sounds of music and the din of 
the crowd TdrA walked round and round the pyre, 
and then she ascended it. She lay herself down 
by the side of her husband and asked the 
people to set fire to the funeral pyre. There was 
great noise,—great uproar,—great sound of drums 
and guns; amidst all this the fire was set to the 
pyre. It soon blazed up and cracked and roared; 
there was no motion in Tdra's body,—she lay as 
motionless as her husband’s corpse, perhaps she 
died before the fire was ablaze. 

Within an hour all was at an end. The brave 
and the heroic Tdra and her equally chivalrous 
husband, Prithi were burnt to ashes. The people 
of Chitor returned home to mourn for the loss,—a 
loss which they knew would never be replaced. 


8 




PAWN A. 

J 1 3 

S ANGRAM SIN'G was one of the most famous 
kings of Mewer in Rajputana; but he had un¬ 
consciously given himself up to one Banabir, who 
was originally a menial servant, but who had been 
now raised to the high position of the Prime 
Minister. Banabir was not what he was taken for, 
—he was ambitious as Macbeth and as demoniac 
as the murderous king of Denmark. But the king 
trusted him; he placed implicit faith upon his 
minister; he knew him to be the best of men. 
And thus when he died, he made Banabir the 
Regent of his son, Udaya Sing, who was then only 
six years old. v 
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Young Udaya was placed in the charge of a 
nurse, an ordinary Rajput woman, who was named 
Pinna . She brought up the Prince and loved him 
as much as her own son, who was exactly of 
his age. She was an old servant of the Royal 
house-hold, and her mother, grand-mother, and 
ancestors were the servants of the Palace, yeais 
and years before her. Thus a hereditary love 
towards the Royal house of Sangram Sing came 
down to her family from generation to genera¬ 
tion ; they were ever faithful to their masters, and 
many of her ancestors did extraordinary service 
to many members of the Royal household ; but 
surely none could be compared with the won¬ 
derful act of self-sacrifice, patriotism and fidelity 
of Pd ana. 

The uncontrollable ambition of Banabir was 
not satisfied by being the Prime Minister, aed then 
the Regent of the finest and the richest of all the 
kingdoms of Rajasthan ; he aspired after more. No¬ 
thing less than the crown could satisfy him ; noth¬ 
ing but usurpation of the throne could make him 
contented with his lot. A son oi a poor maid¬ 
servant,—born of a low family,—having got no 
education he had become the virtual ruler of 
Mewer by the unknowable will of Providence ;— 
still he was not contented ; — he hunkered after the 
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title and honour of the Icing, not only lor himself 
but for his progeny. 

But Prince Udaya Sing was alive ; so long as 
the boy breathed, he had no chance of becoming 
the king of Mewer. Ambition made him a demon, 
as it did many before and after him ;—he deter¬ 
mined to murder the boy. He could not trust any 
man with the execution of the foul deed; if it would 
ooze out, his own life would not be worth a penny. 
All the Rajput chiefs, the vassals and allies of the 
Royal house, would rise in a body and would hunt 
him down wherever he would take shelter. The 
deed must be done in secret,—it must be done 
with his own hands, so that none could know any 
thing of the foul murder. By cajoling, by llattery 
and by other fair or foul means in which he was 
an adept, he knew he would be able to manage the 
brainless Rajput Chiefs, after the deed was once 
done. 

None had penetrated into the black depths of 
the ambitious heart of the Regent,—none knew 
what plot he was hatching to remove the only 
obstacle that lay in his way to the throne. But 
there was in that extensive royal palace one man, 
who knew what he was. He knew what dia¬ 
bolical thoughts were roiling in his heart,— 
what foul murder he was contemplating ! He was 
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the royal barber; like Pdnnfi, he was an old 
servant; not only he, but his father and grand¬ 
father, and before them, their forefathers, were 
all servants of the Royal household. He was 
never pleased with the sudden rise of Bunobir 
from a servant to a Premier, and from a Premier to 
a Regent. 

C21 

It was about ten in the night.— Pdnnd , after 
making the Prince and her son asleep, began to 
sew. All was silent,—not a noise was to be heard 
anywhere. Suddenly her attention was drawn 
to hasty footsteps coming towards the door of the 
Royal nursery. Who could it be that was coming 
to her at this late hour of the night ? Before 
she could think over the matter, the royal barber 
came and stood before her. “ What is the 
matter ?” asked Pdnnd . “ Is there any news ?” 

“ Yes, news, most fearful news,” replied the 
barber, 44 the Regent would soon be here ta 
murder the Prince.” “ As I feared,” said Pdnnd 
44 so it would happen! I never loved that 
man. But we must save the Prince.” “What 
could we do ?” asked the barber, 44 advice me, 
PdnndP 

Pdnnd sat silently for a few minutes and then 
said, 44 We must remove the Prince from the palace 
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to a place of safety.” “ Alas,” replied the barber; 
“ the Regent has doubled guards all over the 
palace. It is his strict order to-night not to allow 
any one to go out of the palace with a child.” 
” In that case,” said Panna “ we can also outwit 
him. Get that basket. I shall place the Prince 
into it and then cover him with the refuses. Carry 
it as a sweeper carries it, and I am sure no body 
would ask you any thing. Take him to a place of 
safety." Then Panna mentioned the name of a 
merchant in whose house she asked him to take 
the Prince. “ But,” suggested the barber, “ he 
would be soon here and when he would lind the 
Prince gone, he would at once send men all 
around the city to find him out. It would be 
impossible to save the Prince.” “ Well,” silently 
and slowly said Panna , “ he will not know that 
the Prince has been removed. My son will be 
here and I shall place him on the royal bed. If 
the poor life of my son can save the future king 
of Mewer, the patron and benefactor of my family 
from generation to generation,— Pannd would 
consider her life blessed.” The barber stood 
silent, he could not utter a word. PannA rose 
and brought the basket. She placed the Prince 
in it, covered him with refuses, and asked the 
barber to take it on his head and go quickly out of 
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the palace. He was still silent and stood like a 
statue. Pdnnd again asked him to go away with 
the basket. “What are you doing, Pdnnd ?” asked 
the barber, “I am doing,” replied Pannd , “what 
it is my duty to do.” 

The barber was forced to go away ; Pdnnd 
placed her son on the royal bed and waited 
patiently for the murderer. It was twelve ofolock 
—the palace was in deep silence; but suddenly 
Pdnnd started up hearing foot-steps,—she turned 
her head and saw Banabir standing in the royal 
nursery. Pdnnd rose up and made him obeis¬ 
ance. “ How is the Prince ?” asked the Regent 
and moved towards the bed. “ I am anxious for his 
health ” said he , 44 and I have come to see him.” 
Without seeing who was on the bed he thurst a 
sharp dagger into the heart of the boy. A piercing 
shriek pealed through the solitude of the night and 
was re-echoed and re-echoed all over the palace. 
Banabir hastily drew back, lest he might be 
caught red-handed in his foul deed, and fled pre¬ 
cipitously to his own rooms. 

People rushed into the nursery from all sides ; 
they found Pdnnd unconscious in a swoon and 
the Prince weltering in blood. There were loud 
lamentations all over the palace; there were 
sorrow and grief all over the city, 'When Pdnnd 
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recovered, people pressed her to say Who mur¬ 
dered the Prince,—but she thought it best to 
hide the facts. “ A black man,” said she, “sud - 
denly entered the room and murdered the Prince.’ ’ 
Every body was convinced that Prince Udaya 
Sing was murdered and Panni left the royal 
service and went to the place where the young 
prince was kept hidden. He was kept in the 
house of a Jain merchant, named Arhar Sha and 
brought up in private till he grew up to be a young 
Prince. 

We need not say that Prince Udaya was recog¬ 
nized, Banabir was beheaded, and the son and 
heir of Sangram Sing ascended the throne of 
Mewer. Pdnnd was loved and respected by the 
king till her death. 




THE QUEEN OF GANORE. 

Ill 

/VANORE was a! small Hindu State in Central 
^ India. When one after another, the Hindu 
States were succumbing to the rising tide of 
the Mahomedan power, little Gan ore stood firm 
and struggled to preserve its independence. The 
Pathans had been driven out of Delhi,—the 
Moguls were pouring into India like locusts. 
They were scattering the Pathans to all direc¬ 
tions and were conquering their old possessions. 
The sturdy Pathan nobles and generals, having 
been pushed to the wall, moved off from Delhi, and 
tried ‘ fresh fields and pastures new.’ They began to' 
drive away the Hindu chiefs and to take possession 

Q 
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of their happy States. Thus one of these Khans, 
having been driven out of Delhi, entered with his 
followers into the State of Ganore and tried to 
establish a Mahomedan government there. But he 
did not find it an easy task. The Raja hastened 
to oppose his advance, and the Path an general had 
to fight at every step. Every inch of ground 
was bitterly contested on both sides,—till fortune 
smiled on the Moslem banner. The Raja fell 
fighting and the bravest of his followers shared 
his fate. 

When the news reached Ganore, the Rani did 
not weep or lament for the death of her beloved 
husband, but collected as many men as she could 
get and hastened to replace hex husband at the 
head of the Ganore army, which was still opposing 
the advance of the victorious Pathans. The Ganore 
men were much encouraged by her presence,— 
she was as good a soldier as her brave husband 
was ; they fought under her as only heroes could 
light;—but all their superhuman efforts were in 
vain. The Khan had a very large army at his 
back,—but the Rani had only a few thousand 
faithful retainers to support her. Their number 
was daily getting thinner, and there Was but little 
hope to save the country from the Mahomedan 
grasp. But still she fought and d.'d not allow 
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the Pathans to get an inch of ground without a 
hard contest. Thus having defended five fortresses 
against the foe, she retreated to her last strong¬ 
hold on the Narbuda. But scarcely had she left 
the bark than the assailants arrived there in pur¬ 
suit of her. The Pathan cavalry rushed furiously 
towards the castle, the doors of which were soon 
closed. Thus many of her heroic men were left 
outside,—some in the boat, some on the banks, on 
whom the Pathans fell like demons.. They were 
killed, but not before some hundreds of the enemy 
had kissed the ground. 

Within the fort the disheartened defenders 
were few in number; they were beset by thou¬ 
sands of infuriated Musulmans. But a hopeless task 
as it was, they fought by the side of their queen, 
till they were overpowered. The Pathans scaled 
the walls and jumped in hundreds within the 
fort. There was no alternative but to surrender ; 
a messenger was sent to the victor to say that the 
queen agreed to surrender, and prayed to stop 
the carnage. 

L 2 ] 

The Khan was exceedingly pleased and re¬ 
ceived the messenger in all honour. The beauty 
of the queen was an allurement only secondary to 
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liis desire for her country. “ Go, Sir,” said the 
Khan, “ Go and tell Her Highness that I am 
extremely pleased to see her bravery. She is 
worthy to be a queen. She was a queen and she 
will remain a quqen till 1 am aliye. Tell her that 
I am her most humble servant. Let her rule over 
Ganore and over me as her obedient slave.” 
Refusal would have been useless and would have 
subjected her to instant coercion ; she therefore 
sent him a message of assent. 

“ Tell your chief,” said she, “ that I am exceed¬ 
ingly pleased with his gallant conduct and deter¬ 
mination. We ladies always admire bravery and 
pluck. I admit that he merits my hand. I shall 
consider it a great honour if the Khan be pleased 
to accept me as his wife.’' Then she added, “ I 
wish the nuptials to be solemnised on the terrace, 
as it is an old custom of pur. house. I wish to 
have two hours’ time for. preparation as I must 
appear in a becoming attire which the distinction 
of my own and his rank demand.” 

We need not say, all her prayers were granted.. 
The Khan -was never so happy in his life and his 
joy knew no bounds, when a magnificent marriage 
garb with a necklace set with excellent jewels 
came from the queen as her present to him. The 
song of joy had ahead)- stifled the discordant voic? 
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n{- war; merriments had risen on all sides. Thq 
Bathans had thrown off their swords to drink the 
health of the happy bride. Their chief was mat| 
with impatience to go and see the superb beauty 
qf her for whom he longed. 

At length the message came,^-the Khan in the 
jewelled garb hastened on the terrace and found 
that fame had not done justice to her charms. It 
was a beauty beyond all description. She was 
sitting on a velvet devan and all the ladies of the 
palace sat apart on some cushions,—which ap¬ 
peared to be some sacks covered with kink hubs. 
They all held lighted torches in thqir hands and 
were dressed in their best attire. He was desired 
to be seated ; he had already become a slave and 
tried to carry out her slightest wishes with all 
the grace of courtesy he possessed. He passed 
some time with her in conversation and hours were 
\o him like minutes while he gazed on the beauty 
of the queen. But presently his countenance fell 
—he complained of heat. Punkhas and water 
were brought, but they availed him not. He was 
in death-agony and began to tear into |.pieces # .'the 
tjridal garments. The queen j rose, : from her seat 
and thus addressed him. 14 Know, sir, that your 
last hour is come. The vestments that cover, 
you are poisoned. You had left me no other 
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expedient to escape pollution.” The followers of 
the Khan were horror-struck,—but before they 
could come to their senses, the Rani sprang from 
the battlements to the river beneath. 

1 he frantic Pathans rushed towards the ladies ; 
they were seated on sacks of gunpowder, to 
which they instantly applied the torches that were 
in their hands. A terrible explosion occurred 
shaking heaven and earth to their centre; the 
castle tottered to its foundation, and a volume of 
smoke rose to the sky ; when it was clear,— 
nothing was to be seen on the terrace of the 
Ganore palace except some mangled human bodies. 

The half-burnt body of the Khan was found 
and was buried on the road of Bhupal. He was 
the founder of the present line of Bhupal Nabobs, 
and strange to say a visit to his grave has the repu¬ 
tation of curing the tertian of that country. 




Rani durgavati. 

( 1 ) 

T HERE was a small kingdom in Central India,, 
named Ghurmandat. When every kingdom 
from the Himalayas to the sea was one after 
another subjected to the superior power of Akbar, 
the greatest of all the Emperors of Delhi,— 
G/iurmandU kept her independence and stood like 
a pillar in the ruins of a great city. And what was 
more astonishing than the fact that the head of 
this bold and brave State was but a woman ? 

Durgavati was the queen of Ghurmn ndnl. 
She was tire daughter of Chandana, one of the 
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kings of Kanauj in Upper India ;—she was excep¬ 
tionally beautiful and accomplished, and her father 
intended to give her in marriage to one of the 
great chiefs of Rajputana. But Ourgavati made 
her own choice—she fell in love with Output Shu, 
the chief of Ghurtnand.il , and asked him to come 
to her lather’s palace. But ChamUna refused to 
marry her with Output .—who took arms against 
him. He defeated hfs future father-in-law and 
' took away his beloved Durg.ivuti to his own for¬ 
tress of Ghurmnndal. 

They lived happily for a few years and Ourgn- 
vati gave birth to a beautiful boy. The child was 
named Birndrayana* When the Prince was only 
three years of age,— Output died to the greatest 
grief of his people, and we need not say that it was 
a gjreat bereavement t'6' poor Durgavati. 

But she had’to put aside hdr sorrow and grief 
to take charge of the" government on behalf of 
her child. She had to smile graciously in public 
&nd to weep bitterly in private, if she had at all 
time to weep and mourn for the' loss of one, who 
was the dearest and nearest to her heart. However 
she managed her State as ably and as benignly as' 
her noble husband; she discharged the duties of 
the charge left to her by her husband to the entire 
satisfaction of all She kept the independence- of 
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her kingdom intact,—she stood as proud, though 
hemmed in by the armies of great Akbar, as her 
husband used to do. 

Governors after governors of the Delhi Empire 
in charge of Central India applied to the great 
Emperor for permission to invade the little king¬ 
dom of Gurhmandal ; but Akbar was a man who 
admired ability. He heard of the fame of the 
queen of this little State. He heard that she was 
considered as the mother of the people ;—and a 
mother she really was. She caused tanks to be 
dug all over her State, she built charity-houses, she 
established beautiful temples, she did a thousand 
and one thing to make her people happy and con¬ 
tented. The little kingdom of Gurhmandal was 
the best governed State in India ; the people were 
rich, happy and comfortable ; the country smiled 
in rich harvest and flourished in trade and com¬ 
merce. 

Though great Akbar repeatedly refused to grant 
permission to his governors to conquer Gurh- 
mandal , yet he, for reasons best known to him, 
yielded at last to the strong representation of 
Azaf Khan, who was at the time the Musulmaa 
Governor of Central India. A strong force was 
despatched to Gurhmandal , and Azaf Khan 
marched to snatch away from the hands of a 

:* IO 
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widowed queen, the kingdom of Gurhmandal, for 
no fault of hers. Of course, Durghvati could be 
no match for great Akbar and his ever-renowned 
army. If he liked he could have deprived her 
of her kingdom long ago. She was the ruler of 
a small State,—a State smaller and poorer than 
the Jaigir of a last class Omrao of his magni¬ 
ficent court. There was not the least chance for 
Durgavati to defend the liberty of her little 
kingdom ; it was a mad attempt to challenge the 
forces of Delhi,—it was hoping against hope, but 
still Durgavati stood by her kingdom,—stood by 
the freedom of her country, and tried to defend it, 
or to fall with its downfall. 

[ 2 ] 

She soon collected as many men as she could 
get;—she was fortunate to raise up an army of 
eight thousand horses and two thousand elephants; 
—she was backed by all the people of her king¬ 
dom,—all the able-bodied men of Gurhmandal 
hastened to enlist themselves in her army and 
she herself took the command. There was a wild 
enthusiasm in all the ranks of her army,—a strong 
determination to defend the liberty of their country 
pervaded through them all. They would fight under 
the command of their brave queen till death. 
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Azaf Khan never expected that the little king¬ 
dom of Gurhmandnl would be able to muster such 
a strong force. He thought it would be an easy 
task and consequently came to invade Gurhmandnl 
with an army of five thousand horse only. He 
thought that there would be no fighting whatso¬ 
ever ; there was but a woman at the head of the 
State. But when he approached Gurhmandnl 
he found out his mistake ; but it was too late. 
He saw that she, whom he took to be a weak 
woman, was not a weak woman at all. She her¬ 
self had commanded her forces and was fully 
prepared to fight with the Imperial army. He 
could not now retire with prestige or retreat with 
safety, he ordered his men to attack the army of 
the queen. 

There was a great battle fought under the walls 
of Gurhmandnl. The Imperial army was hope¬ 
lessly defeated and routed, and Azaf Khan escaped 
barely with his life. There was great joy in Gur- 
hmandal, but there was no joy in the heart of 
Durgavati, for she knew that her little kingdom 
would be again attacked by a larger army; she 
knew that when once the great Mogul had deter¬ 
mined to conquer and annex the kingdom, it was 
not in her power to defend it. 

As she expected, within a year and a half, a 
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great army was despatched from Delhi to reen- 
lorce Azaf Khan and to re-establish the imperial 
prestige in Central India. Azaf Khan was ordered 
to conquer the country, to depose the queen, and 
to declare Gurhmandal State as a part of the 
Delhi Empire. 

Durgavati determined to die in defence of her 
country ;—so long she would be alive, none would 
be able to take possession of the little State,—she 
again collected a large army, marched out of her 
fort and gave them battle. Fortune again fa¬ 
voured her ; Azaf Khan met with a severe defeat 
and retreated with a disordered and flying army. 

Finding it was not an easy task to conquer 
Gurhmandal by force, the wily Azaf Khan took 
recourse to diplomacy. He sent spies into her 
fort,—bribed those that were amenable to bribe, 
—created internal quarrels and dissensions, and 
disorganised her army by various means and trea¬ 
cherous devices. Thus when on the third time 
Azaf Khan advanced towards Gurhmandal , Durga¬ 
vati found that fatality had taken possession of 
her poor State ; she found that she bad no longer 
the united support of his soldiers and people; 
she saw internal dissensions all over the coun¬ 
try. She lost heart,—but she knew this would 
be the destiny of her kingdom ; but she did not 
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submit to Azaf Khan. She found there was no 
hope of success, but her resolve was to die in 
defence of her country. She marched out with 
whatever force she could rally round her 
standard; she took her son, who was then only 
fourteen years of age, to fight with her,—she 
took only those men who were firm in their deter¬ 
mination to die by her side, defending their dear 
country. 

The battle raged from morning to evening. 
Durgavati saw her dear son fall from his horse 
severely wounded and carried away by her men. 
People came to her and asked her to go and 
see her dying son. “No, I cannot go,” replied 
she, “my men will lose heart, if they don’t see 
me. If he dies, he dies a hero. We shall meet 
him in heaven.” The battle continued for hours 
and at last an arrow pierced one of her eyes ; she 
tried to snatch it out,—but she failed. Still she 
did not retire or retreat,—and she fought like 
a proud lioness and was covered with wounds. 
Almost the whole of her army had been destroy¬ 
ed ; a few only of her faithful retainers were de¬ 
fending her body, so that she might not be taken 
prisoner by the enemy. She saw that there was 
no chance of her escape ; she would soon be taken 
prisoner. For once she glanced round the battle- 
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field; for once she looked back to the distant 
Curhmandal and before any body could guess her 
determination she killed herself by her own sword. 
It is said that one of her faithful soldiers retreated 
with her corpse, lest it be polluted by the touch of 
the Musulmans. It was carried to a distant place 
and there it was duly cremated. We need not say 
that the little kingdom of Gurhmandal passed 
away from the hands of its real masters, and 
was annexed to the Delhi Empire. 



THE CHIEFTAIN'S WIFE- 

[ 1 ] 


S ULIM AN was the last Pathan king of Bengal. 

When Akbar established himself on the throne 
of Delhi, the whole of Northern India submitted 
to his rule except Bengal. Munim Khan was des¬ 
patched from Delhi with a large army to bring the 
Pathan Nabob to his senses. Suliman was killed 
and his son Daud Khan fled to Orissa. 

But on hearing of the approach of the Moguls, 
Suliman removed all his wealth to a place, called 
Jessore, a town in the south of Bengal. This 
place was the head quarters of a Jaigir, belonging 
to his financial minister, who was a Bengali and 
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on whom he bestowed the title of Raja Vikramd- 
ditya. He was his most trusted servant, and he 
was virtually the ruler of all southern Bengal, 
bordering the sea. 

In those da) r s Bengal was ruled by feudal 
system The native chiefs were fully independent 
in their own territories and enjoyed all the royal 
privileges and prerogatives. They were allowed 
by the Pathan rulers to do what they liked pro¬ 
vided they remitted the tributes to the Nabob’s 
coffer. But often did they rebel and neglect to 
send the tributes; often did they fight amongst 
themselves, often did they ignore the existence of 
the Nabob’s power. The chief occupation of the 
Nabob’s army, was to force these turbulent chiefs 
to pay their dues and to prevent them from cutting 
one another’s throat. 

When Suliman was killed and Daud fled, Bengal 
was not conquered. The chiefs stopped payments 
—but the Mogul general had little time to look to 
them. He pursued the flying Nabob from place to 
place and his hands were full with him. After a 
year’s struggle, Daud was killed and his army was 
broken. His general Katlu Khan made peace 
with the Emperor and was allowed to rule in 
Orissa. 

But as soon as the Mogul Governor, Raja 
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Todurmal turned his eyes towards.the chiefs; he 
found they were ail in open rebellion. He was 
driven to take shelter within the fort of Monghyr, 
where he was besieged by the Bengal chiefs, both 
Hindus and Pathans. He had to remain in the 
fort, blocked up, for a year and a half,—but at last, 
with his usual tactics of diplomacy, he managed to 
win over the Hindu chiefs to his side. With their 
help he soon drove the Pathans away from Bengal, 
and peace was restored. The Hindu chiefs acknow¬ 
ledged Akbar as their Emperor, and agreed to pay 
him tributes as they used to pay to the Pathan 
Nabob. Raja Vikramaditya followed the example 
of his brother chiefs, made obeisance to the Mogul 
Viceroy, and went away to his Jaigir. He ruled 
his State peacefully for some years, and died at 
Jessore, leaving a son, named Raja Prattipaditya. 

[ 2 ] 

Pratapaditya grew to be a very powerful Chief¬ 
tain. He had a wife, who was known by the 
name of Jashareshvari. Her real name was not 
known to history,—but she was called after the 
name of the presiding goddess of the family. 
It was said that the goddess appeared before the 
founder of the house, and expressed her wish that 
ii 
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she would protect it till it would not be shorn 
of virtue and goodness. She also promised to 
indicate her departure by turning the face ot her 
image, which was in the temple adjoining the 
palace. Now, there were two Jashareshvaris 
in the palace, one was the goddess, the other wa9 
the chieftain’s wife ;—but perhaps one was of flesh 
and blood, and the other was of stone. 

Pratapaditya grew to be very powerful, and at 
the same time, very vicious. He gathered round 
him a very large army ; all the turbulent characters 
of the country flocked to his standard. He began 
to plunder and ravage cities and towns, and to 
exact tributes from the neighbouring chiefs. He 
united his forces ‘with the Portugese pirates and 
Burmese dacoits, and set out to ravage the country 
from one end to the other. It is needless to say 
that lie became too powerful to be punished by 
the Mogul Viceroy ;—he bearded him in his own 
city, and declined to pay tributes, or to acknow¬ 
ledge the Emperor, as his sovereign. 

But he was not satisfied with plundering and 
murdering the neighbouring chiefs ;—he cast his 
eyes on his own uncle Ba\anta R,n. None was 
so good as he,—he was a hoary-headed patriarch, 
loved and respected by all. He did not approve 
of his nephew’s conduct; he tried to pursuade him 
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to give up his evil path,—but Prathp lent a 
deaf ear to all his sensible and statesman-like 
words. He knew he was not loved by his subjects ; 
he knew that his uncle was the idol of their wor¬ 
ship—he was afraid lest they might rise against 
him and place his uncle on the throne. To make 
his safety doubly sure, he determined to murder • 
the good, old, man, with all his family. 

When his good wife failed to dissuade him from 
executing this foul project, she determined to 
take a very bold step to prevent her husband 
from committing such a heinous crime. 

There was an old custom, honoured and 
observed by the chiefs, and which is still in exis¬ 
tence in Bengal. When a noble lady required a 
gallant knight to defend her cause, she would 
send her kankan (an armlet) to a reputed brave 
man,—or in an assembly of warriors. She would 
send it by a maid, who was asked to throw it down 
in the middle of the assembly. One of the brave 
men present would take the bracelet up and pro¬ 
mise on oath to obey the lady’s command, and to 
defend her cause till death. Now one day. when 
Raja Pratapaditya was seated in Durbar,—a maid 
of the Queen appeared in that great assembly, and 
to the astonishment of all, threw the Kankan in the 
middle of the hall. Wonder seized the assembly,— 
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all anxiously looked to the Chief; but he sat 
still,—a cloud passed over his stern counte¬ 
nance. At last a warrior slowly rose :—he was the 
generalissimo of the army and the brother of the 
Queen. He advanced towards the Kankan and 
took it up. And. then turning towards the chief 
he said,—“This Kankan comes from our Queen. 
I know not what cause to defend.; she asks for 
a knight. As it comes from her,—it was expected, 
that it should be accepted by our brave king, who 
is her Lord, Protector, Defender and Master. But 
as he sits still and does not show any inclination 
to accept the armlet,—lest people say there is 
a lack of brave men in this assembly, I take it up 
and promise on solemn oath to defend her cause 
till death.” 

The king frowned, but said nothing. The maid 
in her sweet, silvery voice pealed forth,—“ It is 
the wish and desire of our Queen, it is her com¬ 
mand to the brave man who accepts her Kankan , 
to defend and protect Raja Rasanta Rai and his 
family.” “ It will be done,” said the gallant hero, 
and moved towards his seat. 

The king immediately closed the Durbar and 
retired to his rooms. If he was afraid of any one 
in this world, he was afraid of his wife She 
was in every way worthy of being the wife of 
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Pratapaditya ; she was a terrible lioness paired to 
a savage lion. He called her to him, he caressed, 
her, argued with her, upbraided her ; he tried in 
various ways to alter her idea of saving IJasanta 
Rai. u He is doomed, r said he, “ he must die, or 
else we are not safe ” “ Safe, or unsafe ” replied 
she, “ I would not allow you to commit such a 
great crime.” 

[ 3 ' ] 

When Pro tap found; that it was impossible to- 
kill the old man,—he took recourse to treachery. 
He appeared to be repentant for his misdeeds. 
He went to his uncle and fell at his feet; more 
than a thousand times he asked for his pardon. 
Raja Busanta Rai lived in a castle some miles 
away from Jessore- ; he' was cordially invited to 
come to the Raja’s palace and he accepted the 
invitation. 

But with all his apparent contrition, two 
persons had;grave suspicions of his intention. The 
brave Rani gave her permission to invite the old 
Raja, only when she got the Raja’s son in her safe 
custody. The old patriarch, before he started for 
Jessore, took with him one pigeon. “If you find,” 
said he to his wife, “ this pigeon coming back to. 
you, know then for certain that I am dead, or in 
prison.” 
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The Raja started with a few retainers,- -but he 
was way-laid and murdered by assassins, appointed 
by the cruel chief. The pigeon escaped and reach 
ed the castle in due time. The Raja’s wife and 
family being afraid of further violence and oppres¬ 
sion, drowned themselves in the palace tank. The 
son of the old Raja was saved,—because he was in 
the safe custody of his aunt, the Rani. 

Such a man could not reign safely for long. 
Raja Man Sing, the greatest of all the generals of 
the Great Mogul, was sent with a large army to 
chastise this insolent chief. He arrived at the 
banks of the Ganges, secured the help of the chiefs, 
and marched towards Jessore. He encamped near 
the city and sent a messenger to the chief with a 
firman (a letter of pardon and confirmation), a 
haulter and a sword. Prat'ap tore up the firman 
into thousand pieces, took the sword, and asked 
the messenger to take back the haulter. “ Tell 
your general,” said he, “ to put it round the neck 
of his master.” 

So war was determined upon, Pratap had 
fifty two thousand swordsmen, thirty thousand 
spearsmen, ten thousand cavalry, two hundred 
elephants, and hundred pieces of cannon. Besides 
all this, a contingent from Portugese pirates and 
Burmese _decoits had come to his help. With the 
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major portion of this vast army he went out to give 
battle. It raged from morning till evening; he 
had been able to push back the imperial forces 
and disorganise their entire infantry,—victory was 
certain to grace his standard, when suddenly a 
commotion arose in the ranks of his army. They 
began to break the ranks and fly in all directions. 
When he asked for the cause of all this sudden 
break-up, he was told “ Jashares'>vari was gone.” 
He cculd not understand what they meant. “ Is 
my wife dead ?” asked he. “ No, Maharaja,” 
replied some body, “ our great goddess is gone.” 

We have already told that it was a great tradi¬ 
tion believed by all that the great goddess Jas ho- 
rcshvnri would indicate her departure, and with 
her departure all glory of Jessore would be at an 
end. A rumour ran like wild fire amongst the 
soldiers that the goddess had turned her face, 
which meant that she was gone. They lost heart, 
they lost all hope of success and fled in all direc¬ 
tions. The Raja with all his undaunted courage 
could not shake off the fatal belief. When he 
heard what had happened, he was stupefied. His 
embarrassment was taken advantage of by the 
enemy,—a detachment of cavalry swooped down 
upon him, and in a few minutes, he fell a prisoner 
into the hands of the enemy. 
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The victory of the imperial troops was com¬ 
plete. , Raja Man Sing advanced towards the city, 
but he was astonished to see it well defended. On 
enquiry he found that the brave Rani had assumed 
the command, and had resolved to die in defence of 
the liberty of her country. Man Sing sent a mes¬ 
senger, demanding the surrender of the castle. 
“ No,” replied she, “ not till some conditions of 
surrender are accepted. I know it would be use¬ 
less bloodshed to defend the castle against the 
troops of the Emperor. If Raja Man Sing gives 
me the word of a Rajput, that my town will not 
be looted, and no oppression of any kind will be 
made upon any of my subjects—I shall surrender 
the castle without any opposition. There is 
another condition also,—as a Hindu he must allow 
a Hindu wife to follow her husband, if that hus¬ 
band is still alive. Tell him all this. If he does 
not agree, we shall fight, and fight till none will 
remain alive to endure the oppression.” 

We need not say Raja Man Sing granted all 
her prayers. She accompanied her husband to 
Delhi sharing with him his prison. But as he 
was kept in a large iron cage, he died on the way 
near Benares, and his wife burnt herself on the 
same funeral pyre with him. 




THE JODHPUR QUEEN. 


D URING the reign of ShSjchdn , Jeswant Sing, 
Raja of Jodhpur, was the most powerful 
noble of the Delhi throne. With some thousands 
of Rajputs he sought to stop the progress of 
Anrungzeeb when he was advancing towards Delhi 
to usurp the throne and imprison his father. Near 
the Narmada, a battle was fought; by sun-set 
ten thousands of their number lay dead on the 
field of battle, and Jeswant Sing was obliged to 
retire to his country. It was with a heavy heart 
he drew near his capital, for he knew his wife 
would be terribly distressed and offended on ac¬ 
count of the shame and disgrace of his defeat. 
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The Rani, when she heard that her husband 
was nigh, instead of sending some one to condole 
with him in his misfortunes, commanded her men 
to shut up the gates of the castle, and not to let the 
disgraced man enter. 

“ He is not my husband,” cried she, “ the 
Raja of Jodhpur and son-in-law of the great Rana 
of Mewer can not be so mean ! ” A moment after, 
she was of another mood. She commanded a 
funeral pyre to be made ready, so that she might 
burn herself. “ My husband must be dead,” cried 
she, “ he can not come back alive, defeated and 
disgraced.” 

In short, she remained thus transported, eight 
or nine days, without being able to resolve to see 
her husband. At last she agreed to see him. The 
gates of the city were thrown open, and her hus¬ 
band entered. The Rani, after her anger was over, 
attended with tender care to her husband’s wounds 
and those of his followers. 

Aurungseeb , having finally established himself 
in Delhi, determined to destroy the power of 
Jeswant Sing, for he was the only man whom he 
had to fear. Gladly availing himself of a rebellion 
in Cabul, he appointed the ^‘aja to the chief com¬ 
mand of the troops he was sending to quench it. 
The Emperor was sure that the turbulent and 
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savage Afgans would capture and slay the powerful 
Raja and his brave Rajputs. 

Jeswant accepted the post, because it was the 
post of honour and danger. His brave Rani pre¬ 
pared to accompany her husband and share his 
perils. They left their son Prithi Sing to take 
charge of the Jodhpur kingdom ; and with a large 
force of chosen troops they set out for the cam¬ 
paign against the Afgans. 

The brave queen declined to be treated as a 
woman and a Rani; she adopted the life of a 
soldier, rode by the side of her husband, and went 
through all the privations of a camp-life. Thus 
after many days’ toil and labour, after hard march¬ 
es over hills and dales, over snow and ice, they 
reached Cabul and found the whole country seething 
in treason. Hardly had they any rest; they found 
themselves in incongenial climate, in snow and ice, 
amongst a savage and barbarian people, beset by all 
sorts of difficulties and privations. And through 
all this terrible campaign the Jodhpur queen shared 
her husband’s perils. She followed him as a shadow 
and fought by his side with the enemy; her 
bravery and courage, her power of endurance and 
fortitude astonished even the strongest and the 
bravest of the Rajputs. 

Rut alas, Jeswant did not live long. It is very 
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likely 'that he met with foul play. His son Prithi 
Sing was invited to Delhi and received by the 
Emperor in all honour,—but he soon died of poison. 
It is said that Aurutigzeeb vowed that Jeswant 
Sing should never return from Cabul and none 
of his sons should live to disturb his peace of 
mind. Some of his assassins must have adminis¬ 
tered poison,—the effect of which was fatal to the 
Raja. 

The situation of the Rani, away in the wilds of 
Afganistan without her husband, was very sad 
indeed. She would have burnt herself with her 
husband as his loving and faithful wife, but she was 
prevented from taking the step, for she was expect¬ 
ed to give birth to a baby ere many months would 
elapse. She, therefore, assumed the command of 
her faithful Rajputs and defended her post till they 
could safely retreat towards India. 

In a little time the Rani was safely delivered 
of a boy in the city of Cabul, and when she was 
able to travel, she with her brave soldiers turned 
their face towards India. They had to fight their 
way as far as Peshwar, where they were joined by 
some more Rajputs, who had started from Jodhpur 
to bring back their brave queen safely to their 
capital. 
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Iii duo course they arrived at Delhi. The 
Rani and her followers determined to push.on for 
Jodhpur, but they could not get away without 
a struggle. Aurungsecb demanded that the infant 
prince should be surrendered to his custody. The 
Rani flatly declined to obey the imperial command 
and her brave Rajputs prepared themselves to 
defend their infant king and their queen dowager. 

The infant prince was placed in a basket of 
sweetmeats and entrusted to a faithful Musulman, 
who promised to carry the prince to an appointed 
place and to keep him in safety till they could 
appear. 

Just after the man had departed with the prince, 
the Rajputs, buckling on their swords and armours, 
sallied forth from the palace they occupied. 1 heir 
brave Rani was in their midst—her sword flashed 
in the light some of them carried. The palace was 
immediately surrounded by imperial troops and 
they endeavoured to cut their way out of the city. 
Like heroes they fought and like heroes they 
fell, but a few lived to tell the tale. The battle > 
fought in the streets of Delhi by the brave little 
band of Rajputs, is one of the most glorious acts 
recorded in the world’s history, for it was one 
against a thousand, and it was for their queen, for 
their infant king and for their fatherland. 
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When the wounded and bleeding Rani and 
her few warriors reached the spot,—the hiding 
place of the infant prince,—they found him safe 
and sound. With rapture beyond words to ex¬ 
press the Rani received her child, and hurrying 
away with him she rested not till she reached her 
brother, the great Rana of Mewer. 

She returned to Jodhpur and there nursed the 
spirit of resistance against the Emperor, and sup¬ 
ported her son’s rights till he was of age to take 
the field himself against the enemies of their house. 
The cowardly behaviour of Aurutigsceb had driven 
the Rajputs to rise against him.—his attack oh a 
helpless widow and her infant son united them to 
take the severest vengeance on the great enemy of 
the Hindu race. The Jodhpur queen lived to see 
the shattered state of the Delhi Empire and its 
final fall. In a good old age, full of honours, she 
entered into her rest to join her brave husband. 




RANI BHAVANI. 


[ 1 ] 

D URING the Mahomedan rule* in Bengal, the 
internal Government of the country was solely 
in the hands of native Rajas. They were all- 
powerful ; they were independent in every respect, 
except that they had to pay heavy tributes to the , 
central government at Murshidabad, the then 
Mahomedan capital of Bengal. On many occa¬ 
sions, one or the other of. these Rajas refused to 
pay tributes, and the Nabob had; to send soldiers 
to submit them to his authority. 

At the latter end ol thejlast century the Maho¬ 
medan power began*jfto ^crumble down. The 
Emperor of Delhi had become only a name ; his 
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vassals and governors had assumed independence 
and had ignored his existence. But they too had 
lost their old power and prestige ; their authority 
grew weaker and weaker every day and their 
tributary Rajas were daily assuming independence 
and raising the standard of rrbellion all over the 
country. 

The last powerful Mahomedan ruler of Rengal 
was Alivardi,—he was succeeded by a young man, 
named Sherajuddaulah. With good deal of difliculy 
and by sliere diplomacy Alivardi made the Bengal 
Rajas acknowledge his authority, but virtually the 
disposal of the throne of Bengal was then in the 
hands of these Rajas. Of these Rajas, four, namely 
Raja Krisnachandra of Krisnagore, Raja Rajballava 
of Dacca, Raja Rai Durlava of Patna, and Rani 
Bhabani of Natore, were the most powerful. There 
were two other men who were as influential as 
they; they were Jagat Set, the banker, and 
Mirzafar, the Commander-in-Chief. These six had 
the disposal of the throne, and they gave it away 
to the English. 

The Natore Raj, over which Rani Bhabani 
ruled, was as big as Scotland and paid a net reve¬ 
nue of 52 lacs of rupees to the Nabob. The 
State had an income of a crore and half, besides 
the expense for the up-keep of an army consisting 
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about fifty thousand foot and horse. Her husband 
was Raja Ramkant, who succeeded his father 
when he was only a young man. As often occurs 
in such cases, the young Raja threw himself head 
and heart into the whirlpool of luxury and 
debauchery. Hus father’s dewan, old Dayaram, 
could not check him ; his young wife B/iabam with 
tears and entreaties could not turn him from his 
evil ways ;—he got down and down to the awful 
abyss of ruin and destruction. Dayaram was dis¬ 
missed and money was spent like water ; adminis¬ 
tration was neglected and soldiers were not paid. 
Thus one after another many dues to the Nabob 
were not remitted. Soldiers were soon sent to 
Natore ; Raja Ramkant was deposed and another 
man w r as placed on the Gadi. He left Natore 
with his wife and took shelter under the roof of 
Jagat Set of Murshidabad. 

Debauchery had made him worthless; when lie 
met with difficulties,—when he experienced sorrow 
and disappointment,—when he had to face wants 
and privations,—he thoroughly gave himself up 
into the hands of his most intelligent, faithful 
and loving wife. Since then he was a nonentity,— 
what was done, was done by his wife Rdni 
Bhab&ni . She recollected old Dayaram ;—she 
sold all her jewels and bribed all the officials 
x 3 
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of the Nabob. Somehow or other she managed 
to make the Nabob put her husband again on the 
Gadi of the Natore Raj. The husband and the 
wife left the hospitable house of their friend, Jagat 
Set, and came to Natore to the joy of all the 
people. 

But her happiness was soon marred ; her hus¬ 
band died leaving her alone and helpless. She 
had two sons who died in their childhood, she 
had a daughter, named Tara, but she too was 
a girl-widow. When Rani Bhabani lost her 
husband she was thirty-two years old. The 
heavy responsibility of ruling a vast province fell 
on her when the whole country was passing 
through a great revolution. But she was up to it 
in statesman-ship and diplomacy, she was matchless. 
She not only, independent of the advice of any 
dewan or minister, governed her vast State, but 
commanded her army herself. She was present 
with her men, a few miles off from the field of 
Plassey, to watch the battle in which the British 
flag was for the first time implanted on the plains 
of India. 


[ 2 j 

After assuming the Government she at once 
Saw that she required a very powerful army to 
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protect her State from the ravages of the ruling 
Nabob. Readers of Indian history need not 
be told what sort of man young Sherajuddaulah 
was. He wanted money for his debauchery ; he 
had run through the accumulated wealth of his 
ancestors,—he wanted more ; he required more 
than what -was his just revenue. To get the money 
he adopted every sort of means; justice was 
unknown to him ; extortion and persecution be¬ 
came his daily avocations. The native Rajas, who 
could not withstand his plundering army, were- 
fteeced to death. But to do him justice,—he 
hardly knew anything of what was done in his 
name by the unscrupulous- scoundrels that sur¬ 
rounded him. He was a mere boy. 

Rani Bhabani was intelligent enough to foresee - 
the out-look of the political horizon. She fore¬ 
saw a revolution at no distant date. She was 
glad,—for she knew that the Mahomedan power 
was gone. It was the time for the-Hindus;—if 
they could unite-, if they could put aside their 
petty jealousies and elect a leader,—surely Bengal 
would become a Hindu kingdom. She was not 
ambitious; she did never aspire to sit on the- 
throne of Bengal, but she foresaw that there- 
would be a great struggle for it. To be ready 
to meet it and at the same time to withstand the- 
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ravages of the Nabob-, she at once began to- 
reform and reorganize her army. Her army soon 
became the best in Bengal. And it was soon put 
to a test. 

Tara , the widowed daughter of Rani Bhabani,. 
was a celebrated beauty of the age. Some mis¬ 
chievous rascals about the Nabob plied him with 
the description of her beauty. They at last got his 
sanction to get the girl by force, if necessary. They 
wanted to go over to Natore with the Nabob’s 
soldiers and to loot the 4 /?a»f ; r treasury;—that was 
their aim and object, and they did it in the name 
of the Nabob and with the assistance of his army. 

They sent a messenger to the Rani, demanding 
her daughter for the lust of the young Nabob. We 
need not say that the messenger was barely kept 
alive to go back to his principals to inform them 
that Rani Bhabani was not to be dictated. Soon 
an army was despatched to secure the princess lay 
force, to depose the Rani and to loot her treasury. 
Rani Bhabani anticipated it long before the thought 
entered into the head of the Nabob’s satellites. 
She herself commanded her army, came out of her 
cityfand gave them battle. The Moslem army was 
thoroughly routed and disorganised. They tried 
to rctircj'to Murshidabad, but Rani Bhabdni pur¬ 
sued them as far as the outskirt of her dominions-.. 
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In fact at that time the whole of Bengal was in* 
arms against the Mahomedans ; at every step the 
Musulman army met with obstructions ; their pro¬ 
visions were looted by the villagers and their 
soldiers were killed wherever they were found. 

[ 3 ] 

In the meanwhile Sherajuddaulah had made his. 
throne too hot for him ; he was beset from all sides 
with enemies, he knew not which aide to defend, 
and which to attack. The Rajas resolved to de¬ 
pose him and to place some body else on the- 
throne. Raja Krishnachandra, Raja Rajballabh, 
and Raja Rai Durlav met in the house of Jagat 
Set; they invited Rant Bhabdni to join in their 
deliberations. Jagat Set proposed Mir Zafar for 
the throne, saying that he had promised to follow 
their advice and to rule Begal as benignly as 
possibe. He was the commander-in-chiaf of the- 
Nabob’s forces,—the Musalman army was under his. 
command, so-placing him on the throne could be 
managed without the shedding of blood. “ Maha¬ 
rajas and friendis,’’ said R&ni Bhabdni, “ Can it 
not be managed to place a Hindu on the- throne 
of Bengal ? This is the time and opportunity.’* 
“Rani." replied Raja Krishnachandra,” who is 
there that does not wish it ? But for thousands 
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of years we are under foreign yoke ; we have no> 
prestige and no sufficient forces to defend the 
country from foreign powers : besides we are 
badly in want .of unity, and we are full of jealousy. 
To place a Hindu Raja on the throne would mean 
civil war; and taking advantage of it perhaps 
the Marhattas would snatch from our hands the 
throne. They are a people thoroughly unknown 
to us, and may not allow us the freedom we covet. 
We are living with the Musalmans for years, we 
know them and they know us,—so it is better to 
have one of them than any one else.” 

" I admit,” said the Rani, '‘the weight of your 
argument, but suppose after getting the throne 
Mir Zafar becomes as bad as Sherajudaulah, what 
would be our remedy ?” 

"We have thought over it,” said Raja Raj- 
bullabh, “ and therefore to keep Mir Zafar under 
check, we have thought of asking the help of the 
English. They are a very powerful people,— 
they are mere traders and they never think of 
getting a kingdom. If we give them some trade 
advantages, they will always be at our disposal. 
With their help we shall always be able to keep 
Mir Zafar under check.” 

" Besides, M said Jajat Set, "Sherajuddaulah has 
already destroyed their fort at Calcutta. Surety 
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they will try to punish him. If the new Nabob, 
whoever he be, does not make friends with the 
English, he will have to fight with them at the 
very beginning of his reign.” 

“ I have heard,” said Raja Rai Durlabh, “ they 
have defeated the Musalman Nabob of Deccan.” 

“ Maharajas,” said Riini Bha bam, “ I am but 
a woman and dare not advise you in such high 
political matters. But suppose they become as 
cruel and ambitious as the Marhattas! Suppose 
they, after tasting the sweets of Government, for¬ 
get their trade and aspire to be the rulers and 
kings! What will then be our remedy,—what 
will be then our means to check them ? They are 
more alien than the Marhattas; we know 
nothing of them. I am not for Mir Zafar, I am 
not for the Marhattas, I am not for the English. 
We are in many ways bound to the family of 
Sheraj,—depose him by all means, but put a 
scion of the family on the throne.” 

Thus the discussion was continued for hours, 
till Rant Bhabani was induced to give her con¬ 
sent to place Mir Zafar on the throne with the 
co-operation of the English. The Rani gave her 
consent with reluctance, but when she gave her 
consent she said, “Maharajas, I am bound to abide 
by your decision, but my mind says this revolution 
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"will not be good for the country; the English 
■will be supreme in the end. So instead of placing 
■an imbecile Mahomedan on '.the throne,—when 
we cannot unite to place one of us on it and when 
we cannot trust the Marhattas, let us hand over 
the throne to the English. They might be good 
,people ; let us take our chance.” 

“ Let us try Mir Zafar,” said Raja Krishna- 
chandra, “ if he t fails,—we L shall then call the 
English in.” 

So every 1 thing’ was arranged. Readers of 
history know all about the Battle of Plassey. 
Sheraj fled and Mir Zafar joined the English. 
Rani Bhabani watched the battle from a distance 
and then she marched away with her army to 
Natore. 

Clive came to Murshidabad and took possession 
of the Nabob’s treasury. He placed Mir Zafar 
on the throne with all formalities, secured every 
sort of privilege for the English and retired to 
Calcutta. 


[ 4 ] 

For some years a great revolution passed over 
Bengal. The throne of Bengal was put to the 
highest bidder by the English, and it was sold and 
re-sold and sold again. Mir Zafai was_ deposed and 
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Mir Kasim was placed on the throne. Within a 
very short time Mir Kasim was driven out and 
Mir Zafar was again made Nabob ; and so on, one 
after the other. But these revolutions lay confined 
within the precincts of the palace at Murshi- 
dabad. All over Bengal there was peace and 
contentment,—for neither the Nabob nor the 
English had time, opportunity or mind to interfere 
with the internal Government of the country. 
In fact, at the time of which we are speaking 
Northern Bengal was governed by Rani Bhabani ; 
Southern Bengal by Raja Krishnachandra ; Eastern 
Bengal by Raja Rajbullabh ; and Western Bengal 
by Raja Raidurlabh. They were friends of both the 
Nabob and the English ; they regularly paid then- 
tributes and there was no complaint against them. 
So long they lived, Bengal was very happy,— 
peace and contentment reigned all over the 
country. 

Thus the latter portion of the life of Rani 
Bhabani was passed in peace and contentment. 
She appointed able Dewans to administer her 
State;—she made rules and regulations and every 
thing passed on smoothly till her death. 

As she had nothing more to do—to organize or 
improve her State, she adopted a son and vested 
him with all the powers. She then determined to 
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pass her time on the banks of the holy Ganges in 
prayers and meditations. 

A few miles higher up from Murshidabad, on 
the opposite bank of the holy river, Rani Bhabani 
built a palace round which a town gradually grew 
up. Here did she pass the remainder of her glori¬ 
ous life, flooding the country with her charities. 
A vast amount of money was every year given 
away for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning ; 
innumerable poor and helpless men and women 
were fed and pensioned. Temples with charity- 
houses were built all over the country, countless 
tanks were dug to guard against the scarcity of 
water. In Benares she built many temples and 
established many charity-houses. It is said that 
she used to spent at least twenty five lacs of rupees 
every year in charity. 

In the year 1803 s ^ e died a t the Tl P e a S e °f 
seventy-nine, just fourty six years after the battle 
of Plassey. It was fortunate for her that she died, 
or else it would have been her misfortune to see the 
political changes with their concomitant oppres¬ 
sions, extortions, persecutions, tyranny and injus¬ 
tice that soon after took place in Bengal, and in 
which the English were the chief actors. 

She left her adopted son Raja Ramkrishna to 
govern her vast State,—but he adopted the life of 
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an ascetic. He gave away in charity almost whole 
of his possessions, the rest was sold for the mis¬ 
management of the State. Only a little of the 
great Natore Raj remained in possession of the 
family, when Ramkrishna died, and that little still 
belongs to the scion of Rani Dhabani's family, 
who lives at Natore, a station in the Northern 
Bengal State Railway. The holder of this ancient 
State is honoured by the British Government with 
the title of Maharaja Bahadur. 



THE BANKER'S DAUGHTER- 

f 1 ] 


W E shall narrate the career of another high¬ 
born girl, who flourished during the reign of 
Sheraj. The Nabob was a young man of twenty, 
he was brought up in luxury and indulgence, and 
was spoiled by his grand-father, Alivardi, the late 
Nabob, on account of excessive caresses that were 
showered upon him, and misled by companions 
who were the scums of the society and who were 
the greatest scoundrels that ever walked the 
streets of Murshidabad. He and his companions 
began to commit all sorts of horrible crines; 
young wives were snatched away from the 
sides of their husbands,—daughters were ravaged 
before the eyes of their fathers, and sisters before 
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their brothers. No woman’s honour was safe; 
during the short reign of the great debauchee. 

He did not spare even his most powerful 
nobles; he openly demanded their beautiful daugh¬ 
ters and sisters,—and where open demands were, 
not preferable, he adopted, secret means to decoy 
and dishonour the girls. 

Now, the Jagat Sets were the richest men in 
Murshidabad. They were the Rothchilds of India. 
Their banking houses lay scattered all over the 
country. There was not a small town in India 
where one of their branch houses did not exist. 
Powerful Rulers and Potentates were thejr debtors 
—even the great Emperor had often to come to. 
their doors to borrow money. Thus they were the 
richest and the most honoured men in India. 

Mah&tab Chand. Jagat Set was the head of the 
house, when young Sheraj ascended the throne of 
Bengal. He had a most beautiful doughter named 
Ashamhnya (matchless),—perhaps none was so. 
beautiful in Murshidabad as the Banker’s, daughter. 
Wicked Sheraj grew mad to possess her. But she. 
was no other than the daughter of the most influ¬ 
ential man in all India! The Nabob dared not. 
openly demand her. 

One night he dressed himself as a woman and 
entered the palace of the rich banker. He passed 
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unchallenged to the quarter where the beautiful 
Ashamanya lived. Perhaps he had no other inten¬ 
tion but to see her and admire her beauty, but 
when he stood before her and gazed at her sublime 
beauty,—a beauty the like of which he had never 
seen before—he forgot where he was and tried to 
embrace her. She was alarmed ; she fled from the 
spot; she ran to her husband and told him what 
had happened. The outraged man ran after the 
disguised Nabob, caught hold of him when he was 
escaping from the house and gave him a right 
royal shoe-beating. The Nabob barely escaped 
with his life, but never forgot the insult and the 
disappointment. 

A few days after, the poor husband was openly 
murdered in the public street. The heartless 
Nabob ordered the man’s head to be severed from 
his body. He placed his head on a silver plate 
and sent it as a present to the proud daughter of 
the banker. We need not describe her feelings of 
horror and indignation. The unhappy girl when 
she heard what had happened went into hysterics 
and in a few days symptoms of insanity appeared 
in her. 

t 2 ] 

Such and many other acts of violence to the 
powerful nobles and chiefs of the kingdom soon 
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ensured the ruin of Seraj. The throne of Bengal 
was always at the disposal of its powerful chiefs 
from the time when their old king went away to 
pilgrimage, leaving it to be occupied by the 
Pathan General. These chiefs now resolved to 
remove the wicked and vicious man and to place 
on the throne Mir Znfar the Commander-in- 
Chief. They invited the English merchants to 
come and help them in removing the cruel tyrant. 
In the field of Plassey, Mir Znfar stood aloof 
with his soldiers. One portion of the Nabob’s 
force attempted to fight with the English, but 
they soon received the command to stop from the 
Nabob, who passed the fatal order at the advice 
of Mir Znfar. The English General, Clive 
caught the situation at a glance ; he ordered his 
men to rush forward. They made a bayonet 
charge with a shout and soon the Nabob’s great 
army was routed. 

He lied towards Murshidabad; finding no 
safety there he fled again towards the west; but 
he was seized at Bhagabangola and brought down 
to the city by the order of Miran, the son of Mir 
Znfar, and one Mahomed Beg beheaded him. His 
mangled corpse was mounted on an elephant and 
carried through the streets of Murshidabad to be 
buried like that of a felon. Anhamany a was in 
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-a stupor all this while. Since the day of her hus¬ 
band’s murder till the day of Sheraj’s death,— 
she remained a raving maniac ; sometimes as an 
idiot,—sometimes as deaf and dumb, but often she 
■became a very violent woman. Her father placed 
her under the treatment of best physicians,—but 
to no effect. On hearing the murder of Sheraj 
some one suggested to take her to the place of his 
burial. “ If she sees the blood and the mangled 
corpse of her husband’s murderer,” said he, “her 
Vengeance might be gratified and she might re¬ 
cover her senses.” The suggestion was acted 
upon. She was taken to a place from which she 
could see the last end of him who murdered her 
husband. 

Af.er two years and a half she appeared to be 
a little rational. She looked at the corpse fixedly 
for some time and then turning to one of her 
maids she asked who was the poor man whose 
body had been thus mangled and what crime he 
had committed. “ My lady,” replied the maid, 
* He is your husband’s murderer. He is the tyrant 
Nabob who has at last been justly dealt with.’’ 
She appeared not to understand the purport of 
her maid’s reply. Then suddenly flashed a flood 
of light into her brains. “Oh, Oh!” cried she 
“ take me back h >me, take me back home !” 
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They carried her back to the palace ; she 
appeared to be very calm; she talked with her 
mother and others quiet rationally. They were 
all astonished and pleased to see that the insanity 
had at last left her. But she now and then said 
“ God has done what I should have done. When 
He has done my duty and work, I shall do what 
He should have done. I shall do His work and 
His duty.” None could understand what she 
meant, and when they understood her meaning,, 
it was too late ; Ashamanya was gone. 

( 3 ) 

She had gone where no body knew. At the 
dead of night she slipped out of the house and 
fled, where she herself did not know. The blood 
of her husband’s murderer and his horribly man¬ 
gled corpse had filled her with a new idea. Her 
brains reeled with the thought which said, “ Asha- 
many h should have taken the severest vengeance 
on the murderer of her husband. She should 
have dethroned him, killed him, mangled him,— 
but God has done all that for her. Ever-inerciful 
and ever-loving God should have protected him, 
should have done him good,—should have loved 
him, bad as he was. When He has not done it,— 
He must have surely let it be done by her. 
IS 
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Yes, she'must do it.” She resolved to do some 
good to Sheraj,—but alas, his mangled cropse was 
rotting underneath the earth across the river ! He 
must have left some one, whom to benefit would 
be benefiting the dead man. The thought made her 
mad,—she left the house and fled. 

She came to Bhagabangola and heard a story, 
which filled her heart with joy. She w T as told that 
only one,—out of thousands that accompanied 
Sheraj when he left his great palace at Murshida- 
bad, went to share his perils and to be a partner of 
his woe as she was a partner of his weal. Her 
name was Meherunneshd Begum,—but Sheraj called 
her ‘ GW” (Flower). She was his wife,—ever neg¬ 
lected and ever hated by her husband, who was 
always sunk in debauchery and carnality. But in 
his misery she was the only one found amongst his 
innumerable friends and relatives to be true to 
him. She was only sixteen years old ;—she was 
in the advanced »state of pregnancy, but she fol¬ 
lowed her husband and ran by his side over the 
thorny grounds and jungle roads. 

At Bhagabangola she gave birth to a pretty 
daughter and Sheraj was obliged to stop for a few 
days to allow her time to be fit for the journey. 
For him it was a fatal halt! We have already said 
he was found out and killed. Poor Girl 1 The 
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once Her Highness the Begum of the mighty 
Nabob Nazim of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, was 
left uncared for in the house of a poor woman, who 
took compassion and gave her shelter. She lived 
in her house for a month and a half when she 
heard that a woman was enquiring after her. She 
was not afraid of her safety; all her love and 
attention was now centered in her baby. She 
must be saved from the ruffians who had murdered 
her husband ! She must go to Delhi and plead the 
cause of her baby before the mighty Mogul ! 
Therefore, when she heard that some body was 
enquiring after her, she was terrified, and hiding 
her baby within her clothes she fled. 

The demented banker’s daughter followed her 
from place to place, but she never got the oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting her. Poor Gul knew that some 
body was shadowing her; how could she know the 
intention of her pursuer ! She fled from place to 
place like a hunted hind till she was almost caught 
on the banks of the Ganges by her persevering 
pursuer. It was just after three years from the 
day of her husband’s murder—for these three 
years she ran from place to place to escape from 
the woman who was following her like a blood¬ 
hound,tracing her steps from town to town, from 
village to village,—just after three years, she at 
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last almost fell into the hands of her pursuer. 
It was an awfully stormy day,—a great cyclone 
was raging over the country; the winds were 
howling through the clashes of falling trees 
and terraces. When men and beasts were 
trying to protect themselves from the fury of 
the elements, Poor Gul, with her baby on her 
breast, ran [towards the surging and roaring 
Ganges. Mad Ashamanya was not far off; she 
was running after her and shouting to her,—but 
her voice did not reach the frightened girl in the 
roar of the storm. 


( 4 ) 

She came and entreated the boatman to take 
her on the other side of the river. She had a very 
valuable ring on her finger, the last of her worldly 
possessions. She offered it to the boatman who 
could ferry her across the river. At last one man’s 
temptation for money rose over his sense of safety. 
He agreed and Gul jumped on the boat. When 
Ashamanya came to the bank, she saw the boat 
dancing on the roaring and foaming waves. 

As the mad woman stood staring on the fury 
of the waters, the boat suddenly disappeared. 
There was a loud shreak and Ashamanya leaped 
into the tempestuous river below. She struggled 
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with the mad waves,—on and on she swam, the 
waves dashed on her as if they would crush her 
to atoms,—but nothing like a firm determination ! 
She came where the boat had disappeared a few 
minutes before. She saw a bunch of black hair 
floating above the waves—she caught them and 
dragged insensible Gul towards her. She saw her 
child was still in her breast tightly grasped by her 
loving arms. She tried to snatch the child from 
her, but without avail. As she was a very good 
swimmer she kept them all afloat and allowed the 
waves to carry them where they liked. 

After three hours she touched ground; she 
dragged Gul to land and tried to carry her to a hut 
near by. The fury of the storm was much abated 
—but alas, the poor girl was dead ! With a good 
deal of difficulty she revived the child, but poor 
thing,—she had lost her power of speech I 

We have very little more to say. Ashamanya 
lived with this child somewhere in East Bengal 
where in many households she and her adopted 
daughter are still worshipped as goddesses. 



THE Bandit LADY. 


TITARREN Hastings was the first Governor- 
' ’ General of the British possessions in India. 
The Nabob of Bengal had been pensioned off,—the 
military and finance had been taken charge of by 
the English and the old feudal government had 
been thoroughly 'destroyed by the new comers. 
The new rulers considered the chiefs as mere col¬ 
lectors of revenue,—as ex-efficio servants of the 
state, and their possessions were no better than lands 
leased out to them for a certain annual rent. Many 
of the chiefs were taken aback by the novel system 
of Government introduced by the English ; many 
declined to submit and many broke out in open 
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rebellion. But they were no match for British 
cannons; they were everywhere defeated and 
driven out of their castles ; many of their terri¬ 
tories were confiscated, many were hanged and 
many rotted in prison. Only those, who could 
bribe the Calcutta officials, escaped from confisca¬ 
tion, torture, imprisonment and death. 

Thus the whole country passed through a great 
revolution ; ranarchy reigned every where. The 
out-lawed chiefs turned out high-way robbers and 
dacoits. They ravaged the country, looted villages 
and towns and did what they liked with their 
weak neighbours. There was none to protect the 
weak ; the Nabob was gone,—the English did not 
care to look to the country. Their only aim was 
to get rich within the shortest possible time and 
to go back to their distant home. Ever-happy 
and peaceful Bengal passed through a great crisis. 

Now, the whole of Northern Bengal, from the 
borders of the districts of Rangpur to the banks 
of the Ganges, fell prey to a very powerful band of 
robbers, who defied the Nabob and laughed at the 
English. They were in full possession of this vast 
tract of country,—looted rich people at their 
pleasure, and plundered cities and towns in day- 
light. 

Wonder of wonders; the leader of these robbers 
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was a lady ! None knew what was her name, 
but some called her Rani Ma, some Gauri Md 
and some again Devi Chaudhurani. Hardly any 
one out of her chosen band ever saw her,— 
none knew where she lived and who she was. 
None knew whether she had a husband or she was 
a widow,—none knew the reason why she be¬ 
came a bandit. But her name was a terror not 
only in Rangpur, Dinajpur and other adjacent 
districts,—but all over Bengal. Women hushed 
their children by calling the name of Gauri Md, 
and peaceful chiefs shuddered when they heard of 
Devi Chaudhutani. 

As we have said the Nabob had not the power 
to quell the disturbance and disband these rob¬ 
bers ; the English had little time to think any¬ 
thing else than self-aggrandisement. Thus Devi 
Chaudhurani and her band were left to do what 
they wanted. Soon it was apparent that she had 
changed her aim. She was no longer a bandit- 
lady, but had assumed the regal garb and had 
declared herself the Queen of Bengal. She had 
gathered round her not only robbers and thieves,— 
but she had formed a very powerful army and 
many of the chiefs had joined her standard. She 
did no longer keep her intention secret; it was 
openly declared that her aim was to drive both the 
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the English and the Moslem from Bengal and to 
make her country independent and free. 

Although all this was known all over Bengal—- 
people outside her rank did ilev£r see her, and 
never knew where she lived and which castle she 
had made her head-quarters. But it was evident 
that she was no longer a Bandit Lady,—but the 
acknowledged Queen of Bengal, whom its chiefs 
served and paid tributes. 

[ ? ] 

When the news of this band of robbers first 
reached Calcutta, the English officials laughed to 
hear of it,—for what they cared for a band of 
thieves, the leader of which was a Bengalee 
woman! When their outrages and plunderings 
\vere reported to Mr. Hastings, he replied he had 
more important matters to look to than to hunt 
after a Bandit Lady. 

Thus unchecked Devi Chaudkurani grew daily 
more powerful and prepared herself for the great 
struggle. So long her men confined their loot 
within a certain limit,—but orders were passed to 
loot English treasuries and to drive the English 
out of the places where they lived. One district 
treasury after another fell into their hands,—one 
16 
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official after another came to Calcutta to tell lh£ 
tale of revolt, massacre and loot. One day at dead 
of night they came stealthily to the very heart of 
the Metropolis and looted the house of a very rich 
native banker in Calcutta. The English soldiers 
came out, but before they could come to his 
rescue, Devi Chandlniram and her men had 
disappeared. 

The Governor General was at last convinced 
that the Bandit lady was not a thing less import¬ 
ant than the looting of the treasury of Chait Sing 
or the hanging of Raja Nundkumar. The English 
Were terrified, for they distinctly saw rebellion all 
over the country ; they felt the people had at last 
i isen to throw off the shackles under which they 
had been labouring from generatioli to generation. 
They believed that this Devi Chaud/iurani was a 
•myth,—she had been held up by designing men 
to excite the people, telling them that their great 
goddess had appeared to help them in their at¬ 
tempt at gaining freedom and liberty. They urged 
the Governor General to get ready immediately 
an expedition agaiilst the robbers and to suppress 
the rebellion without further delay. 

An expedition was soon despatched. We need 
not describe their doings ; suffice it to say that the 
Bandit Ladv and her riicn were defeated at every 
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step. They were pushed back from place to place, 
dispersed from cities and towns, and hunted down 
i,n jungles and strongholds. At last the English 
met with a strong resistance. The robbers fought 
like demons : every inch of the ground had to be 
won at the point of bayonet. They fought like 
heroes and fell like heroes,—the English also 
suffered a great loss. At last they were able, to 
drive the robbers back to a castle, under the walls 
of which they took shelter. 

As the English advanced they met with a 
heavy cannonade. Arrows and bullets were show¬ 
ered upon them from the ramparts ;—a band of, 
the robbers suddenly issued forth from a jungle and 
attacked their flank. The battle raged for three 
hours and the English lay scattered,over the ground. 
One gun from the gate of the castle was scattering 
death amongst their ranks. The English comman¬ 
der resolved, to stop it; he called for volunteers 
and rushedwith them to pike the gun. There was 
a desperate fight near the gun,—the. robbers stood 
to their gun till each and every one of them were 
bayoneted. But one was still alive and still 
managing it with wonderful skill. One Rajput 
§epoy rushed towards this hero and raised his 
long Talwar to cut him down. He jumped upon, 
tjie gun. and .warded the sword of his assailant 
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but he was soon overpowered,—an English soldier 
leaped upon the gun and bayoneted him. 

It was found afterwards that the hero, who 
so bravely fought at the gate of the castle, was a 
woman. Some identified her body as that of 
Devi Chaudhurani. But many said, she was not 
killed, but disappeared into the sky when her men 
were killed. Be that as it may, her name is still, 
revered and respected all over Bengal. 



AHALYA BAI. 


[ 1 J 

ANE of the most important Marhatta sovereign-. 
^ ties is the kingdom of Indore, ruled by the. 
Holkar Dynasty. In the year 1765 Malahar Rao, 
the Ruler of Indore, died and was succeeded by 
his grandson, Mali Rao. Now, the prince was the. 
son of Khandi Rao and Rani Ahalyd Bai. When 
the former was killed by the Bhilsthe latter 
lived a very retired life as a strict Hindu widow. 
$ut Mali Rao lived a very short life and died 
without any issue. There was none to succeed 
him to the throne of Indore. Thus his mother 
Bant Ahalyd Bai was objiged to give, up her 
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retired life and to take up the Government in her 
own hands. She was a woman of extraordinay in¬ 
tellect, courage and tact. More than one hundred 
and fifty years have passed and still the name of 
Rani Alialyd Bai is honoured all over the southern 
India. Many kings and queens came and went 
after the death of Rani Ahalya, —but none was 
so loved, and adored, and admired as the queen of 
Rhandi Rao. 

As is the case, all over the world, with wicked 
men, when they find an opportunity to satisfy 
their avarice or ambition, they forget what means, 
they adopt to it;—so was the case in the kingdom 
of Indore. When they found a weak woman, 
as they took Rani Ahalya to be, on the throne 
of Indore, they wanted to deprive her of all 
her powers, to take away the management of 
her government from her hands, and to fill up 
their pockets by looting her treasury and rob¬ 
bing her people. But alas, they found Ahalya. 
far more powerful than many of her male prede¬ 
cessors. She was not a weak woman; she was 
neither an idiot, nor a timid, girl, she was an 
able sovereign—abler than all the rulers that 
ever sat on the throne of Indore. She managed 
her government thoroughly in an independent 
iKay; she did not allow any one about her to. 




irterfe re with State matter ; she appointed only 
capable men in higher offices of the State ; she 
kept a very sharp eye on every department of 
her Government, without allowiiig any body to 
take any indulgence, or to neglect his duties, or 
to any wise oppress her people. Thus she weeded 
out all wicked men from her court, and cleared 
her Government off all that was bad and vicious. 
It is needless to say that many took offence,—• 
the wicked and the vicious burnt with vengeance ; 
and soon there was a conspiracy to depose her. 
One Gdngadhar Yashavant took the leading part: 
he was the priest of the royal court, and conse¬ 
quently expected to have good deal of influence 
upon the court and Government. But Ahalya 
Uai did not allow him to interfere with any state 
matter. “ Reverdnd father, ” said she, I shall 
always obey you in religious matters, as I am 
bound to do ;—but I shall humbly pray you not to 
interfere with matters which do not concern you.’’ 

Her words enraged the priest; he induced 
Raghabada, the uncle of Madhu Rao, one of the 
fillers of Indore, to join him. He was a man of 
great influence and power, respected and feared 
by all the people. Some other influential chiefs 
and officials also joined the conspiracy ; many -of 
the disappointed candidates for higher posts has- 
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tened to fan it, and soon it took a gigantic shape. 
The conspirators threw up their privacy and open¬ 
ly sent a letter to Rani Ahalya y asking her to 
adopt a child and appoint a regency, for as the 
letter went on, v< You being a woman are not a fit 
person to remain on the throne of Indore, when it 
is threatened by the Rajputs on One side and the 
English oh the other.” 


[ 2 ] 

Rani A halva was too sharp for the conspira 
tors. She kept a very careful watch on the move¬ 
ments of every one of them, since Gangadhar 
Yashavant hatched the conspiracy. She was 
thoroughly prepared for it, and had already made 
all arrangements to ward it off. The conspirators 
were dogged and watched ; spies were set upon 
them, soldiers were secretly kept near their houses 
and places of meetings. The army was ordered to 
be always in readiness for emergency, and she; her¬ 
self was ready to take the field, any moment. 

When her arrangements were all complete, she 
replied to Raghabada and the conspirators. “ Do 
not think I shall allow you to threaten me, or to 
do anything to raise the standard of rebellion in 
my kingdom, I am a Marhatta woman, so you 
must be careful how you displease your Queen 
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and sovereign. As I apprehend mischief from you, 
I have ordered my officials to arrest you, and to 
detain you in prison.” No sooner had the cons¬ 
pirators received her letter than they were all 
arrested and sent M prison, before any of them 
could make any attempt to oppose her. 

Gangadnar Ya. havant apologised to the queen 
and was allowed to appear in the court. Other 
conspirators were released on their taking solemn 
oaths of allegiance. Raghabdada was set free and 
asked to leave the kingdom of Indore. But he 
did not forget the indignity which he brought 
down upon him by his hastily joining the cons¬ 
piracy. He could not however pardon Rani 
A halyd and watched an opportunity to wreak his 
vengeance on the best of women of his race. He 
secretly communicated with the Rajputs and 
induced them to invade the kingdom of Indore. 

But Ahalyd was watchful; she was never taken 
by surprise. She knew what Raghabdada was 
doing and she appi ected that sooner or later the 
Rajputs would invade her country. She had been 
making preparations for it; she appointed one 
Tukaji Holkar,—a man of low-birth but high 
talents,—the Commander-in-Chief of her forces. 
Perhaps none was so great a General as Tukaji 


17 
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Holkar, and under him Rani Ahalyas army 
became most formidable. 

The Rajput chiefs, with the hope'of receiving 
secret help from Raghabdada and knowing that the 
Government was in the hands of a mere woman, 
boldly crossed the borders of the Indore kingdom. 
They took possession of Nimbhaira and drove 
away Shibnana, the Governor of the fort. As soon 
as the news readied Indore, the queen at once 
despatched two of his Generals, Tukaji Sindhia 
and Sribhai, with five thousand soldiers to hasten 
to Shibnana’s help. She herself followed them 
with her most powerful army. But she had not to 
plunge herself into a bloody campaign. Tukaji 
Sindhia and Sribhai retook Nimbhaira and drove 
the Rajputs out of the town. They retreated 
back, hearing that Ah>Byft Bai was herself coming 
with a very powerful army to give them battle. 
1 hey left Indore kingdom, and so long Rani Aha/yd 
was alive, they never ventured again to cross the 
borders of her territory. 

[ 3 j 

Rani Ahalyd was not only a heroic woman 
always ready to lead an army.—but she had great 
proficiency in state-craft and diplomacy. So long 




she was on the throne of Indore, there was peace 
and prosperity all over the kingdom. When she 
assumed the Government, the whole country was 
infested with robbers, Thugs and Dacoits; there 
was no peace anywhere ; life and property were 
very unsafe. Rani Ahalya declared in open court 
that, whoever would be able to clear her kingdom 
of Thugs and robbers, she would give him her 
daughter in marriage. One Yashavanta Rao, a 
young noble, took upon himself this important 
task, and he was successful in his undertaking. 
So long Rani A Italy £ was alive, there was not a 
single case of dacoity in any part of her vast 
kingdom. As promised she married her daughter, 
princess Muktn , to Yashavanta Rao, the hero, who 
extirpated all robberies and dacoities from the 
Kingdom of Indore. 

She was very strict in the administration of 
justice; she appointed able men as judges, and 
herself heard all final appeals. She never allowed 
her officials to oppress any of her subjects. Once 
on a time, at a village called Basia, one rich trader 
named Sirkam Dass died, leaving a widow in 
possession of a vast amount of wealth. The be- 
reaved wife^proposed to adopt a child, but the 
collector of revenue put obstacles in her way. 
He did all this in his zeal to increase the State 
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revenue ; for if the widow did not adopt a child 
all the wealth of the trader would finally go to 
the State treasury,—But as soon as Rani Ahalya 
came to know the facts, she at once sent for the 
collector, reprimanded him, and allowed the widow 
to adopt the child. 

On another occasion, two of her rich subjects, 
Talpadas and Keremdas of Kargram, died childless. 
Their widows came to the queen and prayed her to 
accept the immense wealth left to them by their 
husbands as they wished to retire to places of 
pilgrimage. “ Sisters,” replied the Rani, “ I thank 
you for your kindness, but I am rich enough to 
require or wish for more. Go, spend the sum 
in digging tanks where there is scarcity of water,— 
in building charity-houses where there is want 
of them and on such works as may benefit the 
public.” The Rani’s suggestion was accepted and 
the money was spent on charitable and useful 
works. 

She used to live a very simple life ; she never 
indulged in luxury or pomp. Even on State occa¬ 
sions her dress was as simple as possible. She 
was an embodiment of economy; and all the 
money thus saved she spent on useful public works 
and necessary charitable institutions. There was 
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hardly a village in her kingdom where she did not 
dig a well or a tank ; there was hardly a village 
where she did not establish a charity-house. Her 
innumerable temples are still to be seen all over 
the country,—especially her celebrated temple of 
l'ishnupacLi at Gya, which is one of the best 
architectural productions of the Hindus. She left 
a large amount of money for the future support 
of the temple. The temple of Vishnupada is one 
of the most important shrines of the Hindus; 
even the poorest of the Hindus goes once in his 
life to the Vishnupada to do homage to his ; dead 
parents, and they all carry the name and fame 
of Rani Ahalya to the remotest part of the 
country. 

She did not forget even the birds and^beasts. 
She kept reserved in every village, all over 4 , her 
kingdom, a plot of land as pasture ground for birds 
and beasts; there were many pinjarapolcs or 
hospitals for old and decrepit beasts in many 
towns; it would take many pages»more to'enu- 
merate all .the good works that she did in iher 
thirty years’ peaceful reign. 

In the year 1795 Rani Ahalya died to the 
greatest grief of all the people of Indore ;—why 
Indore ?—her good works extended all over India, 
and her name was adored from the Himalayas to. 
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the Cape Comorin. India wept for her death, for 
there would be many a long year before she would 
be able to count another Ahalya amongst her 
glorious daughters. 




PRINCESS KRISHNA. 

I 1 ] 

B EAUTIFUL a 'nshna Kum'ui was the dau¬ 
ghter of the Maharana of Udaypur. She 
was known as the “ flower of Rajastan.” None 
was so beautiful and accomplished as Princess 
Krishna of Mewar. Chiefs and potentates from 
for and wide sued for her hands, and many a 
messenger came from many. States with the offer 
of marriage. But the Rana chose for her Raja 
Jugut Sing of Jeypur. The Chief of Jeypur, 
as soon as he learnt that his offer had been ac¬ 
cepted, sent a detachment of three thousand 
troops with a formal proposal and preliminary 
present. 
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A bloody war raged over this proposal of 
marriage. The whole of Rajastan was turned into 
a great battle-field,—blood flowed like water and 
internal dissensions rented the country. Innocent 
Krishna was the cause of this struggle. Her 
beauty became the cause of the ruin of Rajputna. 
The great Rajput race destroyed themselves by a 
suicidal war. 

Raja Maui Sing of Marwar, who was one of 
those who were anxious to secure the hands of the 
beautiful Princess, advanced pretensions for her 
on the ground that she had been betrothed to his 
predecessor. He sent an ambassador to the court 
of Mewar and wrote to the Raja that as the 
Princess had been betrothed to his predecessor so 
she was betrothed to him also. He was now the 
ruler of Jodhpur, therefore the Princess w r as his 
rightful claim and the Rana w r as bound to give 
her in marriage to him. He gave distinct hint 
that if his proposal w r as not accepted he would 
not hesitate to take arms and force the Rana to do 
his bidding. 

The Rana of Mewar was not the great and 
powerful Rana as his fore-fathers were. He -was 
still respected as the head of the Rajput race but 
his influence was nominal. His vassals had be¬ 
come more powerful and commanded large armies 
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than he could boast of. Besides the Rajput power 
had been broken down. Their continual fight with 
the Mahomedans had crippled them,—the flowers 
of their chivalry were laid in ashes. The Mar~ 
hattas under the Scindhia were ravaging their 
country, looting their cities and leveying black¬ 
mail on ail the chiefs. Even the Maharana had 
to pay heavy chants to buy peace. The brave 
Rajputs, who were able to struggle with the Maho- 
niedan hordes and to keep their heads up when 
all India bowed down at the feet of the great 
Mogul, were now like sheep in the hands of the 
Marhattas, who murdered and butchered them at 
their pleasure. This was not all. A Mahomedan 
had become all powerful in the very heart of the 
holy land of Rajasthan. He had become the 
Nabob of Tonk ; his name was Amir Khan. He 
was one of the most notorious villains India ever 
produced. He played upon the broken down 
Rajput chiefs ; he now took the part of one and 
then throwing him overboard took the part of 
another. 

Such was the state of Rajputana when a great 
struggle broke out amongst the chiefs for the hand 
of the pretty Princess Krishna . Powerful Scindhia 
took the part of the Raja of Marwar; Nabob 
Amir Khan pretended to be the greatest friend of 
18 
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the Rana. The most of the Rajput chiefs took 
the side of Raja Jagut Sing of Jeypur. 

Scindhia advanced with a force of eight thou¬ 
sand mui and encamped near the city. He de¬ 
manded that the Rana should dismiss the embassy 
of the Raja of Jeypur and refuse to give his 
daughter to him. He must marry his daughter to 
the Raja Mani Sing of Marwar. Poor Rana was 
too weak to withstand the Marhatta attack. There 
was no other alternative but to dismiss the nuptial 
party and to agree to whatever was demanded. 
The Jeypur chief prepared to avenge this great 
insult and gathered together such an army as had 
not been seen in Rajputana even in the days of 
its glory. The Raja of Marwar hastened with his 
army to re-inforce his friend, the Scindhia. A terri¬ 
ble struggle took place ; there was great slaughter 
on both sides. But neither party confessed to 
have been beaten and neither party relinquished 
his claim to the fair object of war. 

t 2 j 

In the midst of this great struggle an unhallow¬ 
ed suggestion was made known to the Maharana. 
The blood-thirsty Khan of Tonk suggested that the 
torch of discord should be extinguished by the blood 
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of the innocent cause of the quarrel. With indig¬ 
nation and rage the Rana listened to the proposal 
that the life of his most beloved daughter should 
be the price of reconciliation between the two 
hostile candidates for her hand. Great pressure 
was put upon him by the wily Amir Khan and he 
at last gave his unwilling consent. The fatal order 
was passed that Krishna should die. 

But it should not be the work of a common 
executioner. Who was to do it ? Who was so 
hardheartened in all Rajputana that could thurst 
a poniard into the lovely breast of the Princess ! 
Raja Daulat Sing, a relative of the Maharana, 
was first called upon to carry the order into execu¬ 
tion. He was horror-struck. u Accursed be the 
tongue that commands it!” Exclaimed he, " Am 
I to keep my allegiance to the Maharana at such 
a price ? Dust on my allegiance, if it is thus to be 
preserved!” He refused to obey the order and 
left the palace in great indignation. 

Raja Jowan Das, a half brother of the princess, 
was then called. The dire necessity of the deed 
was explained to him and he was asked to perform 
it. “ Father,” said the Prince, a Is is really your 
command that I shall kill my dear sister ? “ My 
son,” said the Rana. “ They say it is a necessity 
for the sake of our country.” He accepted the 
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poniard and went to the apartment of the 
Princess. 

Krishna stood before him in all her youthful 
loveliness, innocence and grace: sublimity played 
on her countenance. She welcomed her brother 
with her usual warmth and asked what command 
he had to give her. u Sister,” said the Prince 
gravely, “ prepare for death.” Krishna smiled and 
laughed out. “ I am not joking,” said the Raja, 
u It is the command of the Maharana. You must 
die for your country. Sister, it is for the great 
struggle that is de-populating the happy land of 
Rajasthan.” Princess Krishna became grave, she 
looked at her brother and then looked back to 
her beloved maids. u Brother,” she at last said, 
4 ‘ Many princesses of our house had died for our 
country and you will not find your sister unworthy 
of that great house. It is the command of our 
father that I must die,—I am ready, l ake me 
to the place where I can do it. What is more 
glorious for the daughter of a Shisodia than to die 
for her country !” " Well,” faltered the prince, 

“ I am commanded to—to—” 44 Brother,” said 

the Princess, “ I understand. Come and do your 
duty, and with it .help your poor sister to do 
lie s ” Sobs were heard amongst the maids who 
stood behind their beloved mistress. Krishna 
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turned towards them and said, “ Dear friends, 
don’t weep for me. Be glad, and know that I die 
very very happy. If my blood can stop the 
carnage in Rajasthan,—let it flow,—oh, let it flow. 
Thousands and thousands of homes have been 
made miserable.'’ 

the Prince could stand no longer, His brave 
heart quelled before the glorious calmness of the 
Princess. He flung the poniard through the 
window and fled from the room. One after 
another, the order was given to many ;—for the 
first time in the annals of Me war the princes and 
the nobles flatly refused to obey the command of 
their Maharana. 

The news of the sacrifice spread like wild fire 
through the palace, and the shrieks of the frantic 
mother were heard, as she implored mercy for 
her child and called down heaven’s vengeance 
on the world. Krishna alone, of all the inmates 
of the royal house, appeared calm and resigned to 
her fate. 

But none was found to execute the foul deed. 
All anxiously looked to the Rana for a retrieve ; 
every one expected that he would withdraw his 
cruel order. But, alas, he was helpless! He 
had fallen into the cruel grasp of Amir Khan. He 
would not listen to a refusal* The princess must 
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be killed, or he would kill all the members of the 
royal household. The whole of Mewar would be 
ravaged and the Rajput race would be annihilated. 
Amir Khan was in a great hurry to finish the job ; 
for he was told that innumerable Rajput chiefs 
from every part of Rajasthan were hastening to¬ 
wards Udeypur to save the Princess from her cruel 
murderers and to prevent a great national scandal. 
Amir Khan knew all this and forced the Rana to 
hasten the cruel murder. 

No one being found to take the life of the 
maiden with a dagger,—poison was ordered to be 
administered to her. The deed was left for women 
to accomplish, the hand of man refused it. One 
of her maids brought the cup and presented 
it to her in her father’s name. Loud lamentations 
filled the palace,—none had the heart to speak 
and all were weeping ; sobs were heard from all 
quarters and the raving imprecations of the queen- 
mother pealed through the house. But the lovely 
victim shed not a tear; when the cup was 
oTered to her, she bowed her head and accepted 
the fatal liquid. She then bade adieu to her be¬ 
loved maids, asked the blessings of her mother, 
prayed for her father’s long life and silently took 
the poison. 

She pleasantly conversed with all till the nau- 
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seating draught refused to assimilate with her 
blood. Again the bitter potion was prepared. 
She drank it, but it was ejected again. As if to 
try the extreme of human fortitude, for the third 
time the fatal liquid was administered and for the 
third time Nature refused to aid the horrid pur¬ 
pose. But the blood-hounds were impatient till 
their victim was at rest. They made another and 
a fatal attempt. A powerful poison was presented. 
She received it with a smile and drank it The 
desires of the ministers of darkness were at last 
accomplished. She slept!—a sleep from which 
she never awoke. The wretched mother did not 
survive long. In a few days her body was carried 
to the funeral pyre. 




MAHARANI JH1NDAN. 


T HE name of Maharaja Dulip Sing is known 
to all Engishmen and his sad history is 
also known to all readers of Indian history! A 
few years ago he was a prominent figure in 
England and his towering stature with his oriental 
Pagri was one of the chief features of all Court 
functions. His beautiful country-seat was the 
favourite recreation ground of the Prince and 
the Princess of Wales, the other royal Princes and 
Princesses and almost all the eminent peers of 
the realm. He was taken into the English aristo¬ 
cracy and parties of the peers and peeresses were 
never held without him. 
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Maharani Jhindan was the mother of Mahraaja 
Dulip and the youngest and the dearest wife of 
the Lion of the Punjab, Maharaja Runjit Sing. 
Her real name was CknnJravati, but she was 
popularly known as Maharani Jhindan. We 
need not say she was worthy of being the wife 
of Ranjit Sing,—a man who consolidated the 
Sikh nation, made it a great power amongst 
nations and extended his sovereignty from Cabool 
to Delhi; a man who was respected and feared 
even by the English, who had in his time virtually 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Delhi and a man 
who created a new force in the Khalsas, with 
whom the British soldiers had to fight the greatest 
battle in India. When Maharaja Runjit Sing died 
he left three sons behind him, namely Kharga Sing, 
Sher Sing and Dulip Sing ; but he left behind him 
innumerable ambitious and designing officers and 
generals, who were merely kept under check by 
bis superhuman talent, but who, just after his 
death, fought like wolves to enjoy the sweets of 
power and to usurp the throne of the Punjab. 
Kharga Sing was soon murdered and was succeed¬ 
ed by his brother Sher Sing, but he too met the 
fate of his brother. Within four years two of the 
sons of Maharaja Runjit Sing were murdered and 
removed from the throne. The whole country 
19 
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was rent with’.'civil war, disorder and anarchy ; 
one minister after another and one general after 
another attempted to usurp the power, but was 
murdered and removed. Finally Prince Dulip Sing, 
who wae then only five years of age, was declared 
as the Maharaja -of ,the Punjab and his mother, 
Maharani Jhindan, took the reigns of Government 
in her own hands. 

She was a woman of great intellect, uncon- 
qnerable courage and stupendous energy. She 
was the fittest queen for the unruly and brave Sikh 
nation. She was as powerful in council as in war; 
in fact she had in her character almost all the 
traits of that of her great husband. She consoli¬ 
dated her power,—amicably settled the quarrels 
aud rivalry of the ministers and generals,—brought 
peace and contentment all over the country and 
made the Khalsa army as powerful and invincible 
as it was under her husband. She appointed the 
most capable men to the high State situations; the 
bravest and the cleverest generals were given 
charge of regiments ; and she appointed Sher Sing 
the greatest of all the generals, the Commander-iri- 
Chief of her army. 

The frontier of the English possessions was 
analogous to her kingdom. The English were 
alarmed by her able management of the Punjab 
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Government and by her wonderful reorganization 
of the Sikh army. They thought it their interest 
to place soldiers all along the frontier of their 
possessions and congregate a large army on the 
banks of the river Satadru. The Sikhs complained 
that the English had encroached upon their terri¬ 
tory and the English replied that the Sikhs had 
entered the British possessions. Whatever be the 
cause, the great Sikh war broke out and continued 
for a year. 

In this great war Maliarani Jhindan was virtu¬ 
ally both the Queen and the General. Many of 
her faithless and ungrateful officials and generals 
secretly began to help the English. There was 
a time when she stood almost alone to defend and 
protect the liberty of her country and the great 
name of her illustrious husband. And she wavered 
not,—she stood as firm as a rock, guiding her 
armies and managing her kingdom without the 
help of any of her ministers and generals. The 
great Sikh war is a matter of history ; there were 
great battles fought at Mudki, Ferojepur, Allewala, 
Sobroan and other places,—battles, the likes of 
which the English never fought in India. What 
could Maharani Jhindan do in the face of the 
treachery of her own officials and generals ? Her 
army had to meet defeat after defeat, till she was 
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obliged to sign a treaty. When one of her generals 
Came and informed her that her army had been 
defeated in the battle of Sobraon, she heard the 
news with her usual calm dignity and then said 
“My Khalsa must fight again.” When one of her 
great ministers advised her to stop the war she 
said, “ I am doing what my husband would have 
done. So long I am alive, I would not see my 
Punjab taken possession of bv the Ferengee.” So 
the war continued till at last she was obliged to 
ask for peace. 

A treatv was signed by which the English 
posted John Lawrence at their Resident at Lahore 
and the Queen was made to'consult with the Resi¬ 
dent in all State matters. Virtually the Govern¬ 
ment came into the hands of the British Resident, 
who tried by private means to remove the Maha- 
rani and to make the British power paramount in 
the Punjab. But it could not be done openly ; so 
the help of state-craft and diplomacy was resorted 
to. In the name of the young king Dulip who 
was then only twelve years of age. they charged 
Maharani Jhindan with acting against the interest 
of the king and the sovereignty of the Punjab. They 
made the young king sign a degree of banishment 
against his own dear mother. Maharani Jhindan 
was removed, first to Shekpur and then to Benares. 
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When the official came to her with the degree 
of banishment and informed her that she would 
have to leave the Punjab, she simply said. “ Who 
has passed this decree ?” The man told her that 
it was the work of the young Maharaja himself. 
Well,” said she, “ I must obey the king. I am 
not the sovereign of the Punjab,—I am only his 
mother. So I must go ; you need not be afraid of 
me. I would not oppose or incite rebellion against 
my own son. I know, all is lost.” 

She was first removed to Shekpur, but after¬ 
wards it was thought proper to send her to the 
holy pilgrimage of Benares. This was done only to 
please the Khalsa army, to whom she was a 
goddess of adoration. When she was informed of 
this she said, “ All the same. What does it signify 
if the prison-house be in a holy or an unholy 
place!” She came to Benares and lived very 
quietly,—but the shock was too much for her. 
She wept not for her son, not for her present im¬ 
prisonment, not for the loss of power and riches, 
but for the Punjab, but for liberty and the glory 
that was lost for ever. Her heart broke down; 
she fell seriously ill and lay in jthe holy city at the 
point of death. 

The news of her illness reached the Khalsa 
army and the people of the land of five rivers. 
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To them she was a goddess,—a heroine,—a lady 
for whom they could sacrifice their lives. The 
great British diplomacy and the unpatriotic conduct 
of the Sikh offioials and generals did not prevent 
the Khalsas to rise against the English. 

The second Sikh war is also a matter of history. 
The British army under the command of Lord 
Gough was hopelessly defeated and for the time 
being the Sikh power was supreme. But at the 
battle of Guzrut the Sikhs were defeated, their 
army was broken up and scattered to five winds. 
The British Government thought it proper to re¬ 
move Dulip Sing to England and annex the Punjab. 
He was converted to Christianity and was allowed 
a handsome pension. He subsequently married an 
English lady and had some children born of her. 

Maharani Jhindan lay ill at the holy shrine of 
Benares, unoared and unlooked for. For years 
her misery was extreme ; she had delirium of the 
severest kind, in which she cried out, “ My brave 
Khalsa,—on to the battle,—the spirit of your old 
master is over you. Defend and protect the liberty 
and the glory of the Sikh nation.” 

At last the British Government was moved to 
pity ; her condition was most heart rending. What 
could give her solace in her dying days 1 Was there 
nothing that could pacify the dying moments of 
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the once great Maharani of the great Sikh nation ; 
I he British Government thought if she could 
be placed by the side of her son, she might be 
at peace; at least she might die happy. They 
brought her down to Calcutta,—but then the once 
great Queen of the Sikhs had become a delirious 
woman. She was placed on board a steamer and 
sent to England to join her son. But death soon 
relieved her of all her miseries. She died on her 
way to England and was buried at sea. 




THE RANI OF jHANSi. 

[ 1 ] 

J HANSI was a small State in Central India. 

Gungadhar Rao was the Marhatta Chief who 
ruled over the dominion and acknowleged the 
authority of the British Government. He died in 
the year 1853 leaving behind him his wife Rani 
Lakshmi Bat and an adopted child, bequeathing 
the kingdom to this boy and authorizing his wile 
to administer the State in his minority. The 
English Government had bound themselves to act 
according to the last wishes of the Marhatta Chief, 
but the Governor General, Lord Dalhou>ie changed 
his mind and annexed the little kingdom of Jhansi. 
The poor widowed Rani removed herself with her 
child to a town far away from Jhansi and there she 
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passed her time brooding over the great wrong 
clone to her by the English and formulating means 
to avenge it if possible. 

Lord Dalhousie’s annexation policy raised alarm 
throughout the length and breadth of India. Dis¬ 
content and half-suppressed rebellion raged all 
over the country. People began secretly to form 
themselves into bands, and whenever a person of 
influence showed the least sign of forming a secret 
conspiracy, hundreds of people rushed to his 
standard. Lakskmi Bai of Jhansi was dead against 
the English ; she was a brave woman ; she was 
intelligent and heroic. She had long determined 
to make an effort to regain her kingdom by force. 
Her people were all on her side,—her old ministers 
and generals had promised to help her, if she could 
up-raise the standard of revolt; there was no want 
of men who were willing to enlist themselves 
as soldiers to fight against the English. Rani 
Lakshmi Bai secretly and slowly formed the 
nucleus of a very powerful contingent, which soon 
after became invincible to arms. 

Fortune favoured her. Just three years after 
her husband’s death, in the beginning of 1857 the 
great Mutiny suddenly broke out all over India. 
The native Sepoys, stationed at Meerut, mutineed 
and massacred their European officers,—the native 
20 
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:: ■ ■■ of the Maharaja of Gwalior refused to 
•..hey their officers and openly declared that 
they would join the Sepoys and fight the English. 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior stood by the English 
and moved towards Agra, but the major portion of 
his soldiers went towards Cawnpur to join the 
Marhatta Chief, Nana Sahib, who had assumed the 
leadership of the Mutiny- 

Lakshmi Bai found this as the best opportunity 
to wreak her vengeance on the English. She armed 
herself and marched out with her soldiers and rode 
at their head towards Meerut to join the mutinous 
Sepoys and the Gwalior contingent. 

We need not say she was heartily welcomed. 
She was the wronged and persecuted Rani of Jhansi; 
she hailed from one of the highest and most 
respected Marhatta royal families; her name was 
known to all and sympathy of all the people was 
on her side. Therefore when the mutinous Sepoys 
found her wedded to their cause, their courage and 
enthusiasm increased a hundred-fold, and with loud 
acclamations they welcomed her to their rank. As 
for Gwalior contingent, they had lost their chief 
and leader. Their Maharaja had left them to their 
fate and had thought fit to side with the English;— 
they were as a flock without a shepherd. When 
they saw the Rani of Jhansi marching towards 
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them with her sturdy Marhattas, they were filled 
with courage and enthusiasm and at once thought 
it fit to follow her standard. And again, she was 
but a woman, but she had armed herself,—she had 
placed herself at the head of her army to fight 
with the English to recover the freedom of her 
country. Who was there in that large assemblage 
of soldiers and warriors, whose heart did not beat 
quicker and whose blood did not run faster in 
order to march at once to the English camp to 
fight for the liberty of his country, or to die in the 
noble attempt. 

[ 2 ] 

The whole of the memorable Mutiny has been 
disfigured by most unprecedented cruelty and 
shedding of innocent blood. There could be no 
justification for the massacre of the English women 
and children. Never in the annals of India war¬ 
riors were found to be so cowardly as to raise 
their swords against helpless women and children; 
but the Mutiny was the work of low class ruffians 
who were picked up by the English Serjeants 
and enlisted as Sepoys. They had no sympathy 
of the members of the noble houses, and they 
kept themselves aloof from the Mutiny, or else 
India would have been lost to the English. 
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We have searched through every page of the 
history of the Indian Mutiny, written both by 
friends and foes of the Indian people, and we have 
not found any of them charging the Rani of 
Jhansi with the massacre of women and children. 
She never allowed her soldiers to participate in 
these bloody cruelties ; she often tried to dissuade 
the Sepoys from the path of cowardice and 
ruffianism,—and when she failed to turn them 
away from cruelty and murder, she separated 
herself from them and went away with her men to 
some other place. 

After the massacre at Cawnpore, the British 
troops re-took it and General Windham was left 
in charge of the city, Commander-in-Chief Sir 
Collin Campbell, marching to relieve Lucknow. 
Windham was defeated by the Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent,—one wing of which was commanded in 
person by the brave and heroic Rani of Jhansi. 
Hut Sir Collin soon came back there was a great 
battle fought on the bank of the Ganges.—the 93rd 
Highlanders under their brave Commander, Hon’ble 
Adrian Hope, charging the mutineers and breaking 
their ranks, and the Blue Jackets under young Peel 
sending volleys of shells after the flying column. 

Laksh mi Bat from the beginning of the outbreak 
ol the Mutiny till the final overthrow of the 
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Gawalior Contingent remained with the mutineers, 
fighting side by side with them in many of the 
celebrated encounters with the English ; but she 
had no sympathy with the conduct of the Sepoys. 
With reluctance she stuck to them as long as it 
was possible for her to do so ; but she ^finally 
retired with her men to Gawalior, broken-hearted 
and almost with all hopes of success lost. 

General Sir Hugh Rose was sent to pursue her 
and disperse her band. In one of the most well- 
organized retreats the Rani of Jhansi made for 
Gwalior; at times she turned back upon her 
pursuers and gave them battle ; in more than one 
battle she defeated General Sir Hugh Rose who 
was daily reinforced, where as her limited number 
of followers became fewer and fewer. She had no 
mind to fight, but to take shelter under the walls 
of the forts of Gawalior or Jhansi, but the English 
General forced her to 'fight again. Just at the 
out-skirts of the town of Kalpi Lakshmi Bai 
turned upon the English General like an enraged 
lioness and gave him battle,—her little army was 
annihilated but she escaped with her life and fled 
towards Gwalior. There the soldiers welcomed 
her in open arms and there she again tried to 
make a last effort to regain the freedom that was 
lost. 
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Readers of history know that when the English 
made a breach in [the wall of Gwalior fort and 
when the bold Highlanders were rushing towards 
the breach, byaonetting the Marhattas, Lakshmi 
Bai, the Rani of Jhansi rushed out with her faith¬ 
ful retainers and cut her passage through the 
English. 

She fled towards the south and was soon joined 
by the Marhatta leader Tantia Topi. She then 
tried to rally round her scattered army, but was 
soon baffled by the English General. The brave 
Rani had no rest since the beginning of the 
Mutiny; she was always on her steed, looking 
after her army and encouraging her soldiers with 
her noble presence. 

The English army soon came to her heel. 
There was a great battle, but fortune was against 
her. Tantia Topi left the field in hot haste and her 
men lost heart. They began to fall back,—some 
of them began to fly. She tried to rally them, but 
her men could not stand the charge of the English 
cavalry. Upraising herself on her steed she again 
and again called her men to stand firm,—but alas, 
the day was lost! The English horse fell upon 
them like thunder-bolts and scattered her little 
army to four winds. She would not still leave the 
field,—a few of her faithful men were still by her 
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side and they were earnestly entreating her to 
save herself by'' a flight, but she would not turn 
her horse’s head. Finding her inexorable, one of 
her men took hold of her horse’s bridle and 
dragged her on and on from the field; but the 
British cavalry with their lances up came rushing 
upon them. Her horse stumbled, and before she 
could manage to raise him up a lancer cut her 
down. 

Her brave Marhattas turned and hastened to 
defend her, but alas, they were too late! But 
they rushed on under a heavy connonade and 
rescued her body from the unholy touch of the 
enemy. 

Quietly they placed it on the funeral pyre and 
under the shade of night marched away to the 
south. 




A GROUP FROM THE MUTINY. 

f 2 ] 

D URING the sad days ol the Indian Mutiny— 
there were not only women like the Rani of 
Jhansi who fought and died tor her country, but 
there were many more who suffered and heroically 
stood the persecutions and tortures of the infuri¬ 
ated Sepoys to protect helpless English women 
and children. An Ahya was in the service of a 
Colonel—who as then residing at the head quarter 
station of Oudh. She was in charge of the 
child of her master and mistress, the child 
being only a year and a half old. On the day on 
which the Sepoys suddenly broke out into open 
mutiny, she, as usual, went out with the child for 
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an airing. On her way back she heard the mad 
uproar of the mutinous Sepoys;—she hid the child 
under her clothes and hastened home. But she 
found that her master and mistress were gone,—• 
all the Europeans had left the town to save their 
lives, and the Sepoys were looting the Bunglows 
and murdering the Europeans without sparing 
even women and children. She did not know 
what to do ; she was at the point of leaving the 
house with the child when she heard the noise of 
the rebels near at hand. She immediately hid the 
child under some clothes and sat near it. She 
resolved to save it or die in the attempt. The 
Sepoys were soon in the room, “ Where is the 
Feringee brat ?” they roared. She said she 
did not know, her master and mistress must have 
taken her away. No, they had seen the child 
with the woman ; they must have it, or her head 
would be severed. She again and again protested 
that she knew nothing of the child when a Sepoy 
lost all patience and gave her some severe cuts. 
She fainted and the rebels left her to loot other 
houses.. 

When she recovered she looked for the child. 
Her joy knew no bounds when she found it safe 
and sound. Uuder the cover of darkness she 
crawled with the child to her house and there 
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painted it brown in order to change its color, so 
that none might know it to be an European baby. 
A few days after she came to learn that her master 
and mistress were in Lucknow. With much diffi¬ 
culty she leached the place, saw her master, and 
placed the child in the arms of her mistress. 
Should we attempt to describe their joy and their 
gratitude towards the poor woman ? But they 
could not help her,—for they were beset by the 
lebels from all sides. They promised to show 
their gratitude in some tangible shape when peace 
would be restored. As her wounds were not 
healed, she left Lucknow and came back to her 
house. 

After the suppression of the Mutiny, she went 
to Lucknow and searched for her master and 
mistress. Alas! they were both killed and the 
child whom she had saved from death by risking 
her own life was sent to England with other 
orphan boys and girls. 

C 2 ] 

Another Aya-was in charge of the child 

of Mr.-stationed at Cavnpore. When the 

place was bes'eged by the rebels under their 
leader Nan;’ fahib, the English found it impossible 
to defend u.c city. They asked for safe conduct 
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to Allahabad and agreed to surrender the place if 
they were allowed to go away in peace. Nana 
agreed, and the English came out and marched 
with their women and children towards the river. 
When they got into the boats, !the Sepoys sud¬ 
denly began to fire upon them. The Aya, finding 
no escape, jumped down from the boat with the 
child and her son, who was about fifteen years old. 
She hid the child within her bosom, took her son 
by the hand, and ran towards the bank. But alas 
there stood hundreds of rebel Sepoys with open 
swords. As soon as they saw a white child with 
the Aya, they rushed upon her and attacked her 
from all sides, “ Give us the boy,” said they, “ and 
you are safe.” “ Not till I am alive, “replied the 
woman, “ save us both if you expect grace from 
providence. “ Mother, mother,” cried her son, 
“ give the Feringee boy or else they would kill us 
all.” “ Let them kill me,” said she, “ I won’t give 
them the child till I am alive.” A sword flashed,— 
the head of the poor woman rolled down the beach 
and the child was tossed up. When it came down, 
the monsters received it on the points of their 
sharp bayonets [and laughed aloud. The son of 
the heroic Aya escaped with his life and lived to 
narrate the glorious deed of his mother. 

We shall speak of another Ava, named Bamni , 
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who was in the service of Dr.-, the Canton¬ 

ment Surgeon of Oudh when the Sepoys of the 
place broke out into mutiny. As soon as the news 
reached the Doctor he immediately sent away his 
wife and three children to Lucknow in charge of a 

faithful servant. Mrs.-could get no time to 

take any of her valuables,—she could not take 
even her jewels. She fled with her children in a 
country cart, hidden under some sacks of fodder. 
Bamni was not present when her mistress left the 
place, but soon she came and found that she had 
left behind all her valuable jewels. She bundled 
them up in a piece of flannel and took them to her 
house. A few minutes after the Sepoys looted the 
house and set fire to it. Bamni saw the destruc¬ 
tion of her master’s house, but was glad that she 
had been able to save the best portion of it. She 
dug a small pit behind her hut and kept the jewels 
hidden there even without the knowledge of her 
own relatives. When peace was restored she 
searched for her master and learnt that he was in 

-. She left her home -with the jewels and 

safely delivered them to her mistress. 

[ 3 ] 

Though one Ram fought with the English and 
joined the rebel Sepoys,—yet another Rani helped 
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them in their sorest need. Raja of Bundi, a 
powerful and heroic Chieftain of Rajasthan, joined 
the rebel colour; he collected all his men and 
marched out to meet Nana of Cawnpore. The 
English, with all their women and children, fled 
from their cantonments ; many were butchered on 
their way to Delhi, but some escaped into the 
jungle. They had to meet the greatest privation, 
—they had no food for days together ; their shoes 
were torn and their clothes were tattered to rags. 
Mothers carried their children on their shoulders 
and plodded through the thorny jungles under the 
burning sun of Rajputana;—many succumbed on 
the way, and some had to be carried on the backs 
of their companions. 

The dreadful news of this privation and misery 
reached the Rani of Bundi whose husband had 
gone away to massacre the English. If she liked 
she could have followed the example of her husband 
and killed those helpless men and (women; but 
no,—she had a larger heart than what her husband 
ever possessed. Risking her own life she deter¬ 
mined to succour the helpless. She despatched 
some of her trusted servants to the place where the 
English had halted out of sheer exhaustion. She 
sent words to them to be at ease, for she promised 
them safety so long they would be in her country. 
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She said she would also try to give them a safe 
passage to Delhi. She supplied them with food, 
clothes and shoes ; she procured for ; them some 
carts. She enjoined some of her faithful retainers 
to accompany them till they would reach Delhi in 
safety. The English knew not how to express 
their thanks to this greatest of great heroines,— 
a heroine who dared to succour the enemy of her 
husband in their severest distress. They deter¬ 
mined to see that justice was done to her by the 
British Government on the restoration of peace, 
but alas, she did not live to see it! 

Her husband, soon after, returned to his capital, 
being pushed to the wall by the brave English 
General Sir Hugh Rose. He heard what his Rani 
had done ; he was mortally offended and he ordered 
her to be siezed and thrown into the dungeon. But 
he had no breathing time,—the English cannon 
boomed at the gate of his castle and hundreds of 
rifles rattled around his city. The Raja collected 
a few of his men who still stood by him and went 
out to give them battle. He fell fighting and 
his city was filled with British soldiers. Sir Hugh 
Rose at once enquired of the Rani and sent her 
words that she and her Principality were safe, for 
the kind acts done to English men and women in 
their distress. But alas, he was informed that the 
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Rani had been beheaded by the order of the 
Chief, a few minutes before he went out to battle ! 
The English flag flew half-mast on the tower of 
the conquered castle in memory of the brave 
Rani of Bnndi. 

[ 4 ] 

When mutiny broke out at Fayzabad Mr.-, 

Deputy Commissioner, had time only to intimate 
one of his faithful servants to take his wife to the 
river-side where boats had been procured to re¬ 
move the ladies and children. Mrs-fled hidden 

in a palankeen, but soon it was found that the rebel 
Sepo\ s were coming in that direction. A village 
woman saw the Meer $ahib; she also saw the 
Sepoys at a distance ; she came running to the 
palankeen and asked the lady to follow her, or else 

she would be surely killed. Mrs.-, finding no 

other means of escape, jumped out and ran after 
the woman. She kept her hidden in her room in 
an earthen hut and stood at the door to mislead the 
rebels. But they had seen the lady, they came to 
her and enquired where the white woman was gone. 
“ I don’t know,” she firmly replied. “ You don’t 
know! cried the rebels, “ you rascally bitch.” 
And they began to beat her. She stood all their 
persecution and did not give out where the lady 
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was. The rebels went away and Mrs.-passed 

the night in her hut. 

Next day she reached the boats in safety with 
the help of her saviour, and started with some 
other English ladies and children towards Delhi. 
This village woman was not the only person who 
succoured them in their need by risking their own 
lives. They dared not come to the bank for the 
lear of the Sepoys and soon their provision fell 
short. Children cried for milk and ilo milk was 
to be had. They at last were forced to venture 
to the coast to save the children from starvation. 
Some women were taking water; but the village 
was full of rebels, thus venturing out to procure 
milk meant total destruction. But the women, 
when they found the children were dying for milk, 
came to the boats and fed them from their own 
breasts. 




APPENDIX. 


M-IUA. BAI. 

Li] 

I F you travel over the vast country, extending 
from the banks of the Ganges in the east 
to those of the Indus in the west, from the Hima¬ 
layas in the north to the Vindyas in the south, you 
will notice a particular name mentioned in the 
most popular songs sung in the Hindi language. 
The cow-herd boys in their noon-day songs, the 
religious devotees in their devotional psalms, the 
celebrated songsters in their musical soirees, the 
dancing girls in their public entertainments ;—all 
sing the name of Mira ; in every song you will 
hear the name of Mira Dai mentioned. 

% Who is she ? If you ask any of the people whom 
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you will meet,—either he or she be a boy or a girl, 
an old man or a woman,—he or she will at once 
bow his or her head in respect and will reply, “ Oh, 
Sir, she was a great lady.” Mira is known to all,— 
to young and old alike ;—nay she is not only 
known, she is loved, admired, adored and wor¬ 
shipped as one of the angels of the Hindu race. 

She was the greatest devotee amongst women, 
—she was one of the greatest poets of India. She 
was the queen of the mightiest Principality in the 
land of heroic Rajasthan, but she assumed the garb 
of an ascetic, left her husband’s royal palace and 
sang the name of her loving God in the sweetest 
strains that were ever heard in India. 

She was born in Nerata , a mere hamlet in the 
hilly Rajputana, but she descended from one of 
the most respected families in all Rajasthan. And 
perhaps none was so handsome as she. In the 
heroic land of the Rajputs, she was considered the 
Lily of all Lilies. 

The best flower of Rajputana always graced the 
palace of the Maharana of Chitor, who was the 
head and acknowledged paramount Lord of all the 
Rajput clans. Mira was married to Kumbha Sing, 
the heir-apparent of Chitore, and on the death of 
the old Rana, she became the queen of Mewer. 

Both she and her husband were poets from 
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their very birth. The major'portion of the prince’s 
and the princess’ time used to be spent in compos¬ 
ing and reciting poetry. But gradually the line of 
composition of the husband and the wife differ¬ 
ed. The prince grovelled in worldly matters, the 
princess soared high into celestial regions. 

She read much of Srikrishna ,—she felt the 
presence of the loving God in the person of the 
beautiful cow-herd boy of Brindavana. She felt 
that none can be happy in this world, or can expect 
to be happy in the world next without loving the 
Fountain of Love, the great God of the Universe, 
She saw God in flesh and blood in Srikrishna ,— 
she felt that she was one of the maids of Gakula ,— 
She felt that she was gone,—gone to the happy 
land of celestial love. All her compositions turned 
on God and on God in flesh,—the loving boy of 
Brindavana. All her songs were directed towards 
him and all her poems told men that love to God 
is the only means of salvation. 

[ 2 ] 

Time wore on; she became the queen. She 
became more independent than before, and her 
loving husband and 'king allowed her all scope to 
gratify her wishes. 
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Religious fervour,—the great love that was 
bred in her,—the great devotion that inspired her, 
—carried her gradually far, far away from the world. 
She neglected her toilets, her household duties, 
her worldly affairs. Day after day, and night after 
night she passed with her maids singing the 
name of God. Her composition was exquisite, her 
voice was matchless, her singing was super-excel- 
leiit. With all her natural qualifications—with her 
beautiful composition, voice and mode of singing,— 
her songs breathed the great love,—the charming 
pathos—the deep-feelings with which her heart 
was full. Her maids were carried away with her 
sweet songs,—they sang and danced with her and 
forgot the existence of the visible world. 

JJut how long could Mira remain imprisoned 
within the walls of the Chitor fort ? One, in 
whom the great love had germinated, could not 
remain confined in a 'palace. She felt uneasy,— 
She went to the temple in which was the image 
of Sriknshna. There sang she, there danced 
she till she lost herself in reverie. She fainted; 
her maids hastened and caught hold of her. They 
placed her on their laps and tried to bring 
her to her senses. She recovered and returned 
home. v 

From that day daily went she to the temple 
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and there sang she in her sweet way the name of 
her loving God. Whoever heard her songs was 
melted to love God and to love her;—from tens to 
hundreds, from hundreds to thousands, men flocked 
from all quarters to hear her songs,—to join her 
iu her great ecstasy,—to follow her in the path 
of happiness and glory. She almost left her pala.ce 
and lived in the temple of God who was the 
idol of her heart. Hundreds lived with her and 
thousands carried her name and fame to the re¬ 
motest parts of India. 

[ 3 ] 

Her fame reached the Great Mogul. World- 
renowned Akbar was the great Kmperor of Delhi. 
He was a man who knew how to appreciate men. 
His court was the seat of all the great men of arts, 
science and learning. 

When he heard of Mi™ Bit, he was eager 
to hear her songs. Though Chitor did not bow 
its head to his throne, yet the Maharana was not 
in deadly enmity with him. Mini was a Hindu 
lady, she was the Mahdrani of Chitor ; he knew 
Chitor and its Rajputs once fought to the last, be¬ 
cause a Moslem Emperor wanted to see its queen. 
He knew that the queen with all the women of the 
city burnt herself to save the dishonour of being 
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seen or touched by the Musulman. He knew the 
pride of tire Hindu race and the great sanctity in 
which they hold their women. He dared not 
openly propose to see Mira and to hear her songs, 
lest he might set up a great war in Rajputana. 
He called his musician Tan Sen and consulted 
with him on the subject. At last it was settled 
that the Emperor and the musician in the disguise 
of Hindus would go to the temple at Chitor, 
where the Maharani daily used to come. 

They came alone and unattended. They saw 
her ; they heard her songs ;—the Emperor was so 
carried away that he fell at her feet and entreated 
her to teach her the means of attaining salvation. 
But he soon got rid of the mad infatuation and 
religious fervour that possessed him on account of 
her charming songs and their unspeakable pathos. 
He rose and took out a jewelled necklace from 
his clothes. He presented it to her and said,” Most 
respected lady, kindly accept this humble present 
and put it round the neck of the God of the 
temple.” 

Mira took the chain and then looked at the 
disguised Emperor. “ Beloved Sir,” said she, “this 
necklace seems to be very valuable. May I ask 
wherefrom men like you, who appear to be ascetics, 
can get such things ?” 
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“ Madam,” replied Akbar, “I picked it up from 
the Jamuna when bathing and therefore thought 
that I could not do better than present it to your 
God.” 

Mira thanked them {for their love of God, and 
the Emperor and his musician went back to Delhi. 

But the diamond necklace brought misery in 
her most happy home ; it destroyed her domestic 
happiness, it cost her the love of her dear husband. 
The necklace was so valuable that its presentation 
was soon noised abroad. The king desired to see 
it; it was appraised by crown Jewellers and they 
valued it at ten lakhs of rupees. One of them 
identified it with one which was sold to Akbar, 
the Emperor of Delhi. Enquiry was set on foot, 
and the identity of the two strangers was tried to 
be found. How long the disguise of the Empeior 
could be kept hidden ! The king was informed 
that the Great Mogul himself came to see his wife ; 
he has touched her and presented her with the 
necklace. Well, she had lost her honour,—she had 
become an outcaste ; she had brought dishonour 
and disgrace on the great house of Mewer ! Order 
was at once passed that she should die. 


[ 4 ] 

But none was found to execute the royal order. 
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Ope after another all the officers of the State 
refused to obey the royal mandate. A death-war¬ 
rant was drawn up and signed by the Maharana 
asking the queen to kill herself. When she was 
returning from the temple after her daily Puju 
one of the ministers of the State placed the docu¬ 
ment in her hand. She glanced over its contents 
and asked the bearer of the death-message whether 
she could see her husband once. “ Your Majesty,” 
said the officer, “ will see in the paper that the 
Maharaja distinctly says that he will not see 
you. “ Well,” replied JAY</, “ tell him that 
his wife will obey his command.” She was 
accompanied by many men and women; she 
knew they would be heartily grieved to hear the 
royal order and therefore she did not mention 
anything to them, but silently went to the 
palace. 

At the dead of night she rose and changed her 
royal dress. She wore only a piece of ordinary 
cloth and left the palace. None knew that she was 
gone; all were asleep and all were in deep repose. 
She left behind her all that was dear and near to 
her, she went away enshrouding the whole city,*— 
nay, the whole country, in the darkest pall of 
sorrow. 

She came on the bank of a river; she stood 
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>Giere for a few moments and then jumped into its 
wavy breast. She knew not what happened ; her 
brain reeled; she saw a supernatural light dancing 
before her eyes and then she lost her consciousness. 
But she felt that she did not die; she saw a vision, 
Acreature of brilliant light appeared before her ; 
the angel bent down and kissed her ; she smiled 
upon her and said, a Miri y you have obeyed your 
husband and you have killed yourself. But you 
have a higher task to perform, a higher duty to do. 
You are to teach men the great love that makes 
mankind happy. Go and do it.” 

When Mird opened her eyes she found it was 
day. The sun was shining fiercely in the sky and 
the whole country was burning with its scorching 
rays. She had been washed off and cast on the 
shore ; just by her side the river was running for- 
ward in its course. She raised herself up, she 
looked around her, but she found no living thing as 
far as her eyes could see. She rose and went on 
singing the song of God. 

She walked on and on till she met a few cow¬ 
herd boys... My beloved sons,” said she, u Can 
you direct me to Brindavan ? Can you tell 
me the way by which I may reach that great 
place of pilgrimage ?” 

The boys gave her milk ; they called her mother 
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and went with her to show her the way to Brinda- 
vmi. She walked on and on, singing the name of 
Han , and her sweet songs filled with celestial 
sweetness all the villages through which she 
passed. Men and women started from their works 
and came to see who was parsing ; boys and girls 
ran from their plays and followed her crying 
“llari , I lari " 

She walked on and on; many satisfied them¬ 
selves by offering her presents which she declined 
to accept; many again came to her with the choic¬ 
est eatables, which too, except milk, she returned 
with thanks. But some left their home and 
hearth and notwithstanding her repeated requests 
followed her footsteps. From one, her followers 
and admirers rose to be thousands ; and when she 
entered the holy land of Briuadvan it appeared 
as if the great goddess of Kail ash had come 
with all her followers of ghosts and spirits ;—so 
mad were the men who followeu her in their reli¬ 
gious ferVour. 

1'he news of her appearance in Brinddvan 
spread all over the country. Her sweet songs, 
from mouth to mouth, had reached the remotest 
corners of the country. Mira's songs were sung in 
village homes and royal palaces. Those that saw 
her and admired her in Chitor hastened to meet 
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her in Brindavan and those that never saw her 
became so eager to see her and hear her that 
thousands flocked towards the holy city. The 
mighty Alaharani of Mevvar was no longer a 
queen but a beggar woman, fall of the great love 
that gives mankind salvation and that makes this 
world a heaven on earth. 

[ 5 ] 

There was a great saint in Brindavan named 
Rup Go S'/in. He was a man of great devotion 
and asceticism,—he was a man of vast learning 
and deep thought, but he never used to see the 
face of a woman, for his motto was, u Never see 
woman and gold, if you want salvation ” 

Mira heard of his name and sent him a mes¬ 
sage. Tell him,” said she to her messenger, 
u that . fira knows that there is only one mau in 
Brindavan and that man is Srikrishna. All others 
that live here, live in his love and therefore they 
are all maids of Gokula . If Rup Gosam , being a 
male, has stealthily entered the ladies’ apartment 
in the palace of our lord Krishna , —it is high time 
for him to fly, lest he be found out by any of the 
maids and chastised by the king.” 

The saint was much pleased with her message. 
He at once knew Mira was not an ordinary 
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woman. He invited her to the temple where he 
lived. 

Mird came, fell at his feet and asked his bless¬ 
ings. “ What,” said Hup Gossin, “ can 1 do for 
you, my daughter ? ” u Father,” said she, “allow 
me to live in this temple, so that I might learn 
from your lips the words of God.” Thenceforth 
she lived in this temple ; people said Hup Gosain 
had become her disciple,—but Mini said she was 
a disciple of the great saint. 

Time went on in singing and dancing. Thou¬ 
sands of men and women came to join her in 
singing the name of Ilnri. Her songs of God and 
his love filled the atmosphere of Brinddvan with 
the sweetness of heaven. They were echoed 
and re-echoed throughout the land, and men and 
women of the Himalayas, on the banks of the 
Jamuna and the Ganges, in the land of the five 
rivers, in the distant country of the Marhattas— 
nay, even on the coasts of the deep, blue ocean*, 
sang the songs that were sung by Mird on the 
steps of the temple at Hr inti wan . 

Need we say that Chitor was no exception ? In 
every street, in every lane, in every house, high or 
low, were heard the songs that ended with the 
worlds “ Mud says sa and so" Wherever the 



Rana turned, he heard the name of his wife men¬ 
tioned. He saw his wife had risen to a higher 
kingdom—a kingdom to which his sovereignty 
was nothing. He at last felt that Mira had not dis¬ 
graced the great royal home of Mewer,—she had 
bestowed upon it the greatest possible honour. 
Well, he had banished her, he had ordered her 
death, for the fear lest people would cry shame upon 
his family for the unholy touch of the Emperor. 
Now, he did every thing to please the people, but 
the people were not pleased; they had followed 
Mir* /. All the world were loving his wife,—Ire 
must be a scoundrel not to go to her, to ask her 
pardon and bring her back to his royal palace. 

He left his palace in disguise and walked 
all the way to Bundavan. He found Mira sitting 
alone on the steps of a temple- and singing the 
name of Mari. He accosted her and begged for 
alms. Well,” said she, “ I am a beggar woman. 
You should go to some rich man.” 

u But,” replied the disguised king, “an honest 
beggar comes to a beggar for help.” 

"Tell me, said Mira, “ what can I do for 
you ? n 

“ Pardon me,” exclaimed the king and removed 
the guise., Mira stared at her husband and then 
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fell at his feet.” “ Dear husband,—my lord,”— 
cried she, “ Have you at last remembered me ? 

We shall not attempt to describe the happy 
meeting. The husband and the wife returned to 
their happy home and Mira lived half of the year 
in Brinddvan and half in Chitor. 

She was not for stern asceticism. She asked 
men to live in their homes, doing their ot dinary 
duties,—but always in love and devotion towards 
their God. We shall translate one of her songs 
to show her opinion on this point. 

“ If to remain in water gives man salvation, 
then all aquatic animals must get it.” 

“ If vegetable diet gives it, then monkeys and 
other beasts and birds surely would get it.” 

“ If eating grass gives it then deer and goats 
would get it.” 

“ If to leave one’s wife means salvation,—then 
every eunuch would get it.” 

“Mira says, nothing but love of God can give 
man salvation.” 

We have nothing more to say; in fact we know 
very little of the great woman who has left behind 
her marks which will never be effaced so long as 
the Hindi language and the Hindu race exist. 
Pity it is that India had never a historians! What 
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little we know of MirH, we know from annals and 
tales. Bur her sweet songs will exist till the final 
destruction of Hindusthan. Her spirit will breathe 
over every Hindu home till the final collapse of 
the Hiudu race.* 


* We have purposely placed Mira Rai in an appendix. 
The reason of it is that the characters and carreers of those 
that have been placed in the body of this little book, are 
quite different from that of Mira. They made names in 
worldly matters, but Mira is known by her divine love She 
was but one amongst many that have immortalized the holy 
land of Ind,—but she was perhaps the best amongst the best 
■of them. 
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